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Sulfuric-Acid Industry’s 


Development in Latin Ameriea 


By W. R. Koster, Chemical and Drug Division, Office of International 


HE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, out of 

a desire to become more self-suffi- 
cient economically, are progressing in the 
building up of their industries. One 
vital phase of these developments is the 
expansion of chemical establishments in 
the various countries. 

An over-all measure of growth of the 
chemical industry in Latin America is 
not available at present, but a very good 
picture can be obtained by reviewing the 
increase in production facilities of sul- 
juric acid, a key chemical. 


Basie Significance 


Essential in Many Industries 


A chemical industry, like a steel or tex- 
tile industry, is one of the fundamental 
building stones upon which a nation be- 
comes industrialized; evidences’ of 
growth in these and similar basic enter- 
prises reveal the progress of its indus- 
trialization. A country seeking self-suf- 
ficiency in products depending in part 
at least upon chemicals for their manu- 
facture finds that sulfuric-acid plants 
are a primary requirement. The acid is 
a basic material for the manufacture of 
a host of other chemicals, fertilizers, tex- 
tiles, explosives, petroleum products, 
paints, metallurgical products, water- 
purifying and softening compounds, and 
innumerable other commodities. Cur- 
rent demand in the Republics to the 
South has raised output to approxi- 
mately twice the prewar figure. 

Being an exceedingly cheap commod- 
ity (about 1 cent per pound in commer- 
cial quantities in the United States), sul- 
furic acid becomes too expensive if 
shipped long distances, because freight 
charges rapidly exceed the value of the 
product. Therefore, plants are usually 
established close to a city or area offer- 
ing a market of reasonable size. Com- 
pared with some other basic chemical 
ltems, sulfuric acid can be made eco- 
homically in relatively small plants such 
as a 10-ton-per-day unit, and such 
plants are easily constructed and set up. 


New Plants Going Up 


Before the war, consumption of sul- 
furic acid in the Latin American Repub- 
lics probably approximated 100,000 met- 
ric tons, all but about 3,000 tons of which 
Was domestically produced. In 1946, the 
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volume made was about double the pre- 
war rate, and the output was increasing 
rapidly. Capacity of plants known to be 
contemplated or under construction was 
in the neighborhood of 250,000 metric 
tons. 

Some of this capacity may never be 
realized as physical plants or actual pro- 
duction, but the relative extent of pros- 
pective building is indicative of the rap- 
idly enlarging industrial establishment. 
At the average price per ton in the United 
States, 250,000 metric tons of sulfuric 
acid would be worth about $5,000,000. 
But the part this commodity would play 
in making possible the expansion of sec- 
ondary industries would greatly increase 
its real economic value. 


Business for U.S. 


Most of the sulfuric-acid plants in- 
stalled in Latin American countries, par- 
ticularly in recent years, have been made 
in the United States. The practice has 
been to ship parts and sections for as- 
sembly at the point of future operations, 
usually under the supervision of United 
States, British, or other adequately 
trained engineers engaged for the pur- 
pose. Both local and foreign capital has 
been utilized frequently on a split basis: 


not uncommonly it has been furnished in 
part by the governments of the respec- 
tive countries. 


Processes Outlined 


Sulfuric acid is produced commercially 
by either of two processes. In the cham- 
ber process, the sulfur dioxide, SO, (ob- 
tained by burning sulfur or sulfur-bear- 
ing ores, or by extraction from waste 
gases released in other industrial proc- 
esses) is converted to sulfur trioxide and 
then to sulfuric acid in lead-lined cham- 
bers. Nitrogenous oxides and water are 
required to accomplish this transforma- 
tion. Where the contact process is used, 
the conversion is accomplished by means 
of a platinum or vanadium catalyst in 
place of the nitrogenous oxides. Acid 
produced by the chamber process is of 
relatively low strength (about 60-69 per- 
cent H.SO:), but it can be concentrated 
scmewhat if necessary. Contact acid can 
be made in any strength up to about 93 
percent without concentration. Higher 
strengths indicate concentration or in- 
corporation of additional amcunts of sul- 
fur trioxide, in which case it is known 
as “oleum,” or “fuming” sulfuric acid. 

A summarization of developments in 
our neighboring Republics will illustrate 





One of Mexico's largest users of sulfuric acid—the dynamite plant of the Compafiia Mexicana 
de Explosivos S. A., at Dinamita, State of Durango 





United States Exports of Sulfuric Acid to Selected American Republics, 1941-46 


[Basis 62 percent H2S0O4) 


1941 
Country 
Pounds 
Bolivia 167, 833 
Costa Rica _- 32, 490 
Cuba — 3, 608, 971 
Dominican Republic 569, 647 
Ecuador 148, 886 
Guatemala 4,477 
Haiti 23, 615 
Honduras _. 6, 789 
Nicaragua 19, 10! 
Panama : 101, 648 
Paraguay 165 
a... 200, 518 
El Salvador 46, 623 
Venezuela _- 657, 633 
1944 
Country 
Pounds 
Bolivia 165, 513 
Costa Rica 34, 689 
Cuba “ 7, 902, 149 
Dominican Republic 48, 843 
Ecuador 143, 741 
Guatemala 23, 867 
Haiti _- 49, 981 
Honduras 28, 730 
Nicaragua 16, 402 
Panama... 28, 814 
Paraguay : 4 
Peru 64, 446 
El Salvador 26, 829 


Venezuela. 


562, 502 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


the growth of production, and to some 
extent indicate the industries benefiting 
therefrom. The data have been fur- 
nished by American representatives 
abroad and are believed to be fairly accu- 
rate and complete. Nevertheless, the 
survey mentions only that information 
which has been received thus far and is 
not intended to represent complete cov- 
erage. Expansion is most noticeable in 
the principal producing and consuming 
countries—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico. 


Argentina 


Total production of existing plants in 
Argentina was 66,840 metric tons in 1946 
(98 percent H.SO, basis). Of this quan- 
tity, 45,240 tons were contact acid and 
21,600 tons were chamber acid. Total 
capacity of the contact plants is placed 
at 52,140 metric tons, and at 24,000 tons 
for the chamber plants. 

In 1946 there were four contact plants 
in the Buenos Aires region, one of which 
was new that year and was using sulfur 
dioxide from a zinc plant as a source of 
sulfur. One other contact plant, a Gov- 
ernment explosives factory existed in the 
Province of Cordoba. This plant con- 
sumed its entire acid output. As to 
chamber plants, there were three in the 
Buenos Aires area. One is connected 
with the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, and another with the Ministry of 
Public Works. The latter consumed its 
entire output in the manufacture of alu- 
minum sulfate for water purification 
purposes. 


4 


a 


1942 1943 

Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
$4, 599 31, 923 $1, 764 102, 575 $4, S84 
776 11, 445 179 13, 134 1, OOS 
35, 577 1, 633, 492 21, 785 6, 211, 519 91,915 
8, 019 45, 818 1, 103 57, 043 1, 450 
7, 522 128, 120 7,873 196, O89 6, 655 
205 2, 219 130 3, 197 310 
655 25,412 &HO 39. 966 1.955 
338 6, 189 236 4, 506 44 
684 9, 788 39] 18, 040 1, 433 
1, 324 83, 845 1, 762 105, 637 2, Y61 
42 90 13 AO 17 
6, 395 61, OF 3, 184 40), 936 ABT 
1, 848 33, 240 1, 059 21, 000 ORS 
18, 036 165, 325 7, 306 294,195 10, 396 

1945 1946 

‘alue Pounds Value Pounds Value 
$7, S87 156, 381 $6, 843 MYO, STO $0. 506 
2, 860 5, 029 227 4, 933 521 
111, OSS &NO, 104 12.719 50M), 728 7, 363 
1, 152 73, 239 1, 421 74, 963 1, 995 
5, 762 208, 143 5, 247 202, 40! 6, 154 
1, 071 64, 485 2, 396 63, 389 2,746 
2, 240 18, 426 704 22, S76 1, 213 
954 14, 525 642 2,810 254 
921 32, O56 1, 664 20, 044 1, 728 
1,315 41. 564 1, OS4 44, 808 , O12 
2 12, 522 S06 1,173 10S 
4, 286 176, 111 74 477, 508 13, S48 
1, 248 34, 093 MT 21, 462 21 
30, 054 493,712 23 75, 48 0, O72 


Three new contact plants were known 
to be under construction or considera- 
tion. One, in the Province of Santa Fe, 
is to be a large unit designed to use sulfur 
dioxide from the waste gases of a zinc 
plant. Another, in Cordoba, would be 
associated with the Government explo- 
sives factory mentioned above, and would 
also utilize sulfur dioxide from a zinc 
plant. The third was contemplated for 
construction in Mendoza and might uti- 
lize some of its acid for production of 
copper sulfate. Combined capacities of 
these prospective plants, if realized, 
would double the 1946 production. 


Bolivia 

In 1945 there was a press report that a 
plant was under construction in the Cai- 
cona region of Bolivia to supply the mili- 
tary and industria] needs of the country 
The report has not been confirmed. 
United States exports of sulfuric acid to 
Bolivia have continued to approximate 
the pre-1945 level, or to exceed it (see ta- 
ble of U. S. exports on this page). 


Brazil 


Production of Brazil’s 12 existing 
plants was at the rate of about 74,460 
metric tons in 1946 (basis 100 percent 
H.SO.,), with capacity estimated at 83,585 
tons. The portion of production orig- 
inating in contact plants is estimated to 
be 42,340 tons. Total capacity of the 
four prospective plants would approxi- 
mate 25,000 tons per year. Production 
figures, excluding the Piquete plant, for 


1938-43 in metric tons (basis 100 Percen; 
H.SO,) were: 1938, 21,676; 1939, 26,663: | 
1940, 28,898; 1941, 33,956; 1942, 35,929: 





1943, 36,699. All of this output came 
from five plants at or near Sao Paulo, and 
represented practically the entire coun. 
try’s commercial production in thoge | 
years. The steady growth of the indus. | 
try during and since that time is evident. 

Of the 12 plants operating in 1946, 19 | 
were in the Sao Paulo area. Two of the 
latter were contact units which solq a | 
part of their production and consumeg 
part themselves—one making aluminum 
sulfate. The eight other Sao Pay 
plants were chamber units. One specig}. 
ized in a special denitrated-grade aciq: 
one used its entire output for production 
of superphosphate; and one plant useg 
its output for the manufacture of alunj- 
num sulfate. At least one plant utilizeg 
sulfur dioxide from the waste gases of g 
zinc plant as a source of sulfur, and one 
plant sold its entire output of acid. 

One of the plants operating in 194 
was located in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. It was part of a Government 
explosives plant, and was a contact unit. 
The remaining plant was at Barigui, 
Parana, and was a chamber unit using 
local pyrite and sulfur. Part of the out- 
put was sold and part used in the plant 
where produced. 


Commercial Opportunities Loom 


Four additional contact plants were 
contemplated or under construction in 
1946. One was to be located in the Sao 
Paulo area primarily to supply a large 
rayon factory. 
Recife, Pernambuco, to provide acid for 
superphosphate manufacture. 
was to be established in Rio Grande do 
Sul to supply a petroleum company with 
its acid requirements for refining, and 
the fourth was to be located at Barta 
Mansa in connection with a commercial 
explosives plant. 

The end uses of sulfuric acid in Brazil 
in 1946, in the approximate order of their 
importance, were: rayon manufacture; 
nitric and hydrochloric acid manufac- 
ture; textile industry; leather industry; 
manufacture of aluminum sulfate, ex- 
plosives, fertilizer; in metallurgy; sugar 
refining; and preparation of other chemi- 
cals. Imports have been of negligible 
importance, Brazil being quite self- 
sufficient with respect to sulfuric acid. 


Chile 


The largest portion of sulfuric-acid 
production in Chile is “captive,” that ls, 
essentially all consumed by the manu- 
facturers, who are the copper companies 
and the Government (explosives plant). 
Two private plants other than the afore- 
mentioned were producing in 1946. One 
was a chamber plant in Santiago which 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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One was to be located in | 


A third | 
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in Australia 


TOT ALL American businessmen, it is 
felt, have a Wholly adequate realiza- 
tion of the industrial progress achieved 
recently in Australia and New Zealand. 
The advances have been noteworthy— 
in some instances remarkable—especially 
under the sharp stimulus of wartime 
necessities. Such developments are in- 
evitably affecting international trade, in 
greater or degree. Against that 
background, the present article will aim 
to highlight the extremely significant 
role played in these great Antipodean 
dominions by industrial research. 


less 


Australian Research 


Two decades have passed since the 
Australian Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research was set up. It began 
with the small sum of £500,000 and spe- 
cialized on the primary industries. The 
Council now comprises some 15 divisions 
which work principally in capital cities 
of the several States, with branches over 
the continent. The staff of 20 well- 
equipped laboratories is well over 2,000. 
In 1945 more than £1,000,000 was spent 
on staff and equipment, apart from capi- 
tal requirements for buildings—twice as 
much as was spent in the first 7 years of 
the Council's existence. Another £1,000,- 
000 will be required for buildings in the 
near future. 


New Industries Established 


Soon after World War II started it was 
realized that one of Australia’s principal 
deficiencies was the lack of an organic- 
chemicals industry. The Division of In- 
dustrial Chemistry of the Council was set 
up about 1942 for work of wartime im- 
portance. 

Research has been carried on in pro- 
ducing ethylene from alcohol and fur- 
fural from waste agricultural products 
for use in plastics and related industries. 
Research is proceeding on a process for 
Producing much-needed waxes from 
waste organic acids. Data have been 
gathered for design of plant for produc- 
Ing organic chemicals from tar oils of 
low value—methods of preparing chemi- 
cals for essential drugs have been worked 
out—synthetic resin adhesives have been 


developed—and “mannitol” has been 
Produced from manna exuded from 
Sandalwood. 
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‘Industrial Research Advances 


and New Zealand 


New Business Vistas Open As Science Plays Bigger Role 


By Ruta C. Lesuie, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


In a little over 2 years since production 
began, Australia has become 50 percent 
self-sufficient in potassium fertilizer. 
Plant enlargements now under consid- 
eration will expand capacity to take care 
of the entire demands of the country. 

Exhibits at the Third Chemical Indus- 
tries Exposition at Sydney recently in- 
cluded a wide range of organic and in- 
organic chemicals as well as biological 
products developed since the last similar 
exposition in 1939. Postwar chemical 
expansion plans include a Canadian- 
owned project to set up alumina and elec- 
trolytic refining plants and a British 
scheme to produce cuprammonium and 
new 
to Australia. 

The Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research began textile research for 
the first time in 1946. Fear of the effect 
of synthetic fibers on Australia’s wool in- 
dustry led to a fund of £300,000 per year 


Division of Textile Research was set up, 
and work was extended on improving the 
economics of sheep and wool production. 
Australia also pioneered in anti-shrink 
processes, notably for wool hosiery. 

Research has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to the food industries of Australia. 

In the egg industry (which plays a sig- 
nificant export role) a 5-year program 
of intensive research, begun in 1937, re- 
vealed that main losses were caused by 
the methods of handling and treating on 
the farms. Remedia] measures were de- 
vised and will be applied during the post- 
war years. 

The production of agar is a new indus- 
try which was established in Australia 
after the war shut off supplies from 
Japan. The entire world formerly looked 
to Japan for this product which is used 
in meat canning and for bacteriological 
purposes. 

Before the war 185,000 gallons of cod- 


being made available to the Council. A liver oil was imported each year to Aus- 














Industrial Research “‘on the March” Throughout Globe-Girdling 
British Dominions 


The British Commonwealth of Nations—both as a whole and as to each individual country 
composing it—has come out of the late war imbued with the feeling that upon intelligent and 
full use of scientific and industrial research and their application to the problems of reconstruction 
depends the future welfare and progress of the entire Empire. 

One extremely.valuable outcome of the war is the great increase in cooperation between the 
scientific men of Britain, the Dominions, India, and the Colonies. Various steps are being taken 
to make sure that the collaboration which worked so well in wartime shall be extended and 
continued during times of peace. To this end conferences have been held in Great Britain and 
proposals have been made to the various governments to the effect that a British Commonwealth 
Scientific Office be established in London on similar lines to the wartime B. C. S. O., North America; 
and that eventually B. C. S. O.’s be established in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

It was suggested that the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research of Great Britain 
should for the time being be responsible for such common services as should be required by the 
B. C. S. O. in London and that, while retaining full autonomy and responsibility to their respective 
governments, the various dominion scientific missions and liaison officers located in London should 
occupy adjoining offices in the same building so as to be able to cooperate more easily in matters 
of common interest. Thus, specialist knowledge which might at any time be available among 
the staff of one mission would also be available to the other missions. 

Although most of the resolutions adopted at the conferences for consideration by the governments 
concerned were of an administrative or organizational nature, rather than of direct scientific 
interest, recommendations were made with respect to specific researches in various parts of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. In the latter group were included cosmic-ray, radio, medical, and 
agricultural research. 

Scientific subjects recommended for study included: Outstanding problems in agriculture; 
etiology and control of infectious diseases; science of nutrition; mapping and exploration by air; 
scientific-information services; interchange of scientists; cooperation with international organiza- 
tions: uniformity in standards of measurement; collection and interchange of scientific material; 
problems of land utilization and conversion; survey of mineral resources; natural products of 
the Empire: needs of fundamental research. 

Industrial research in the individual countries of the Commonwealth conforms to the same general 
pattern as is followed in Great Britain. (See Foreic¢n Commerce WEEKLY, January 11, 1947.) 
Research activities are carried on through four types of organizations—government departments, 
educational institutions, research associations in industry, and individual companies. 














tralia. The cessation of these imports 
caused a serious deficiency of vitamin A. 
Shark-liver oil is now used, processes for 
its treatment and extraction having been 
devised. Thus, another considerable and 
important industry has been started. 

Wartime investigations made it pos- 
sible for the opium poppy to be grown 
in Australia for the first time for the 
production of morphine for which an 
urgent demand existed for the armed 
forces and civilians. 


Forest-Products Research 


The Forest Products Division of the 
C. S. I. R. strives to provide information 
that will lead to the full and proper ex- 
ploration of Australia’s timber resources, 
and to assist the timber-using industries 
to discover and develop the most efficient 
methods of treatment, manufacture, and 
utilization of lumber. 

Australia possesses a great variety of 
timbers—many of considerable commer- 
cial value and some reportedly unex- 
celled in the special properties which 
make them suitable for specific uses. In 
the past, utilization has not been to the 
best advantage. 

Present-day methods of conversion 
and utilization of timber in Australia are 
very wasteful—less than 20 percent, on 
the average, of the fallen tree is ulti- 
mately used. Taking into account un- 
suitable trees and lower-grade species 
left in the forest, not 10 percent of the 
timber grown is utilized. 

At one time paper was made almost 
entirely of softwoods because of their 
long fiber. A research worker discovered 
that it was not the length of the fiber but 
the relationship of the fiber length to the 
fiber thickness which was the important 
factor. It was demonstrated that euca- 
lyptus logs are satisfactory for the man- 
ufacture of paper. This discovery led 
directly to the establishment of three 
paper mills at a cost of several million 
pounds. The output of these mills is 
now well over £1,000,000 per year. 

Work has already been done toward 
reducing the sizes of timber necessary 
for various purposes, and thus toward 
conservation of supplies and more effec- 
tive utilization. 

Research work in the past has been 
confined largely to the principal timber 
species. Future research will be applied 
to secondary species which today are left 
in the forest. 


Agricultural Research 


The agricultural and pastoral indus- 
tries provide about one-quarter of Aus- 
tralia’s total national income. Realizing 
the great range and complexity of the 
problems coming within the scope of 
agriculture, the Government early in 
1943 appointed a Rural Reconstruction 
Commission to report on measures for 
the development and rehabilitation of 


the primary industries. A number of 
reports have already been submitted and 
are being examined. 

The Government believes that money 
spent in well-directed research will b2 
recouped many times over. The Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
been asked to submit plans for the de- 
velopment of biological research which 
Will place that institution in a position 
to give outstanding service to the farm- 
ing community. 

Government grants for biological work 
to be conducted by the C. S. I. R. have 
shown a material increase in recent 
years. From a figure of £130,000 imme- 
diately prior to the war, the expenditure 
in the year 1945-46 has more than 
doubled. In addition, the Government 
will provide a sum (estimated at £300,- 
000) equal to that contributed by grow- 
ers under the provisions of the Wool Use 
Promotion Act. 

Among benefits derived from scien- 
tific research may be mentioned (a) the 
successful control of the cattle tick and 
the buffalo fly by the use of the new 


insecticides such as DDT; (b) the new 
hormone-like substances that promise 
remarkable control over weeds that 


otherwise threaten to overrun much val- 
uable country; (c) the new blowfly dress- 
ings which have been evolved and which 
have proven unusually effective (in a bad 
year sheep blowfly may cause a loss of 
£4,000,009); (d) the new vaccine which 
is capable of protecting animals against 
the black disease in sheep which was es- 
timated to cause an annual loss of 
£1,000,000 in the eastern Australian 
States in which it was particularly prev- 
alent. 

Many problems of insect pests are as 
yet untouched. The war revealed many 
that had previously been undetected. 
Enormous amounts of work remain to 
be done—not only among animals, but 
among vegetables, timber, field crops, and 
human beings. Although primary indus- 
tries have been greatly benefited, they 
still suffer greatly. The effective con- 
trol of even one species of destructive 
insect might well repay many times the 
entire expense connected with long years 
of investigation. 


National Standards Laboratory 


The Australian National Standards 
Laboratory, which is in some measure the 
counterpart of the National Physics Lab- 
oratory in England and the Bureau of 
Standards of the United States, was es- 
tablished some time before the beginning 
of World War II. Its various divisions 
rendered valuable assistance during the 
war. Outstanding examples include the 
production of slip gages; the supervision 
of all optical glass manufactured in Aus- 
tralia; the investigation of methods of 
manufacture of searchlight and helio- 
graph mirrors; tests of black-out mate- 


rials; and the supervision of the OPtica} 
properties of naval gunsight telescopes 
One investigation alone resulted jn Q 
saving of cost in manpower to the yaly 
of about £20,000. 

A telephotometer was designed and 





constructed. This instrument is impor. 
tant in camouflage work for measuring 
from a distance—for example, from an 
airplane—the brightness of camouflaged 
objects. 

A form of goggle was developed ang 
patented which eliminates the danger of 


eclipse blindness and makes possible the | 


search for aircraft very close to or even 
in direct line with the sun. 

A major war activity was the develop. 
ment for manufacture in Australia of 
instruments required by the Army for 
control of gunfire. One of the coasta) 
artillery instruments developed by the 
Laboratory is reported to be more com. 
prehensive in scope than any other plot- 
ting instrument in the British Empire or 
the United States. 


Research in New Zealand 


Scientific and industrial research in 
New Zealand centers in a Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (D, §, 
I. R.) which has been in operation for 
more than 20 years. The media through 
which research is now conducted in- 
clude 36 or more committees, associa- 
tions, laboratories, and other organi- 
zations. 

The Department issues National Re- 
search Scholarships and encourages re- 
search at all universities and colleges in 
New Zealand. The D.S. I. R. also main- 
tains close contact with scientific re- 
search and development in other coun- 
tries. Young scientists are sent abroad 
for varying periods so that they may 
gain experience and provide a reserve of 
trained personne! to meet the increasing 
demand for scientific in all 
aspects of research and its practical 
application. 

Expenditures of the D. S. I. R. during 
the year 1945-46 amounted to well over 
£400,000—about US$1,300,000. Recov- 
eries totaled approximately £85,000, leav- 
ing a net expenditure of more than 
£300,000. 

In addition to the scientists, techni- 
cians, and research facilities available 
through the D. S. I. R., a number of re- 
search associations operate on the basis 
of a partnership between the Govern- 
ment and private enterprise for the im- 
provement and development of industry. 

A further step has recently been taken 
by the Government by the establishment 
of a Manufacturing Research Committee 
composed of six representatives of in- 
dustry and four persons nominated by 
the Government. The expenses will be 
met by the Government, but some 
charges may be made for specific re- 


services 
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search work undertaken at the request 
of a particular manufacturer. 


Industrial Development Plan 


A plan for national development was 
set up by the New Zealand Government 
in 1945. The whole field of problems was 
organized into nine research and plan- 
ning committees relating to the nine 
major divisions of the economic life of 
the Dominion. It was further suggested 
that the manufacturing industries be 
divided into three groups—(1) those 
using raw materials which are obtainable 
in and whose production can be absorbed 
within the Dominion, or by export; (2) 
those worthy of development, though not 
necessarily drawing their raw materials 
from New Zealand, but involving a high 
labor content in their own or auxiliary 
industries; and (3) all others. 

Among the industries selected for post- 
war development were housing (not only 
construction but also woodworking and 
a wide range of auxiliary industries) ; 
agricultural machinery; radios; factory 
equipment; tools of trade; the iron and 
steel industry; the sugarbeet and linen- 
flax industries; timber; boat building; 
the nonferrous-metal industry, begin- 
ning with the imported ores and ingots 
and including factories for wire drawing, 
insulated cables, ammunition, and per- 
haps even a coinage mint; the plastics 
industry; and more efficient utilization 
of some of the byproducts of the chemical 
industries already established—such as 
lectose, casein, and rennet. Many man- 
ufactured goods hitherto imported from 
the United Kingdom will be manufac- 
tured in the Dominion, and imports from 





Britain in the future are expected to 
consist largely of machinery and raw 
materials. 

A National Institute of Plastics has 


been organized to promote the general 
development of the industry, 
which has been producing a wide variety 
of items for the past several years but 
which has not attempted to ad- 
vanced techniques or a range of 
materials. 


plastics 


use 


wide 


The Ceramics Research Association is 
one of the most recently established, and 
its activities should insure improvements 
in the manufacture of pottery and great- 
er economic development of the Domin- 
lon’s Clay resources. 

The Woolen Mills Research Associa- 
tion is also comparatively new, and prog- 
ress has been made in testing out on a 
mill scale the new wool and antishrink 
process into New 
Zealand. 


recently introduced 


Research Solves Problems 

New knowledge gained in the interest 
of defense—both through activities at 
home and observation of developments 
abroad—is being applied to postwar prob- 
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Courtesy New Zealand Legation 


Research contributes greatly to the success of expanding industry in the Antipodes. 


in New Zealand. War conditions 
brought many industries into closer con- 
tact with the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and these in- 
dustries are continuing to call upon the 
Department for services. 

In order to furnish more effective as- 
sistance to industry, a number of the 
wartime activities of the Department 
have been grouped. An organization 
known as the Auckland Industrial De- 
velopment Laboratories has been of great 
help to manufacturers. The Radio De- 
velopment Laboratory and other sections 
of the Department in Wellington have 
been absorbed into the Dominion Physi- 
cal Laboratory. Also in Wellington and 
in other centers the chemical, physical, 
and engineering activities have been 
combined so as to meet the requirements 
of postwar secondary industries which 
usually embrace all three types. 

It is a definite part of the Department’s 
policy to provide means whereby the 
whole impact of scientific progress from 
every angle will be brought to bear on 
the problems of both primary and sec- 
ondary industries, In regard to the lat- 
ter, the fullest use of wartime advances, 
staff, and facilities will be made to help 
in peacetime problems and future prog- 
ress, 

The that 
dustry will take over most of these serv- 
ices, leaving the laboratories of the 
D. S. I. R. free to concentrate on further 
research and development, undertaking 
only such specialized services as are es- 
sential to industry and yet unlikely to be 
provided by private firms. 


intention is ultimately in- 


Research in Primary Industries 

New Zealand is specially favored for 
primary production. The soil is varied, 
and a considerable portion is of high fer- 
tility. Its pastures are known thfough- 
out the world for their high quality. 
Primarily a grazing country, the domi- 
nant industries of New Zealand are dairy- 
ing and sheep farming. The most im- 
portant grain crop is wheat. Not only 
have these basic industries been further 
developed and improved of late but new 
industries have been brought to New 
Zealand through research. 

With the aim of making New Zealand 
self-sufficient in its most important grain 
crop, the Wheat Research Institute is 
encouraging the growing of better vari- 
eties which do not need to be blended 
with the imported types. The most no- 
table example of the results obtained is 
the development of a high-protein Tus- 
can wheat, Known as Cross 7, which com- 
prised more than 60 percent of the total 
harvest of the past several seasons. A 
high nutritive level has been maintained 
through years of scarcity as a result of 
knowledge gained by research. A ma- 
chine has been devised by the Institute 
which makes possible an 80-percent ex- 
traction of flour when wheat scarcity de- 
mands it. 

Similarly, tobacco research has re- 
vealed a variety that has good resistance 
to black root rot. A new type of curing 
kiln is being made in collaboration with 
the Chemical Engineering Section of the 
Dominion Laboratory. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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German, Japanese, and 
Korean Inquiries 


As an aid to United States firms inter- 
ested in establishing trade relations with 
German, Japanese, and Korean firms, 
the Department of Commerce, with this 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, ini- 
tiates the publication of inquiries of 
firms in those areas seeking trade con- 
tacts in the United States. The informa- 
tion supplied by the inquirers in most 
instances is meager, and the Department 
of Commerce cannot provide any addi- 
tional information concerning their in- 
terests. Current World Trade Directory 
Reports are not available or obtainable 
at this time. 

All transactions are subject to the 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas. The publication of these 
inquiries should not be construed as a 
guaranty that the transactions contem- 
plated will be authorized. It is impera- 
tive that interested United States firms 
acquaint themselves with the conditions 
governing private trade with these areas 
before entering into correspondence with 
these firms; detailed information on 
trading conditions is available from the 
Office of International Trade of the De- 
partment. No responsibility is assumed 
by the Department of Commerce or any 
agency of this Government for trans- 
actions entered into with the persons or 
firms mentioned. 

Germany—Bamo Zylinder- und Kurbel- 


wellenschleiferei, (14a) Oehringen, Wurtt., 
U. S. Zone, desires to represent manufactur- 


ers or distributors of ball bearings, piston 
rings, and metals for bearing casings. 
Germany—wWalter Beyer, Benekenstrasse 


18, (21a) Detmold, desires to purchase wom- 
en's foundation garments. 

Germany—Fritz Doring, Richthofenstrasse 
4, (22) Remscheid-Luttringhausen, seeks 
agencies for agricultural machines and im- 
plements, particularly 20- to 30-horsepower 
tractors and haying and harvesting machines. 

Germany—Jacob Haag, Rothenburger 
Strasse 5la, Nurnberg, desires to export 
Bavarian chinaware, glassware, commercial 
glass (opal cased), household and kitchen 
utensils, and lighting fixtures. 

Germany—Richard Bj. Larssen, 11 Ahorn- 
Strasse, (22a) Buderich-Meererbusch /Dussel- 
dorf, Northrhine-Westfalia, British Zone, de- 
sires representations for canned foods, to- 


~A~ 


bacco, farm machinery, electrical equipment, 
automobiles, and similar commodities 

Germany—E. Lindemann & Co., Rissener 
Landstrasse 13, (24) Hamburg-Blankenese, 
desires to export toys of all kinds, porcelain, 
glassware, optical instruments, cameras, and 
chemicals. 

Germany—E. Lindemann & Co., Rissener 
Landstrasse 13, (24) Hamburg-Glankenese 
desires to purchase cotton and leather to be 


nt 


manufactured into finished goods for reey. 


portation to this country 
Germany—Neumann & 
Reichsstrasse 1-9, Ecke 


billing machines 


Germany—Josef Suchan, (14a) Murrhardt 


(near Stuttgart) 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Himmelsbach, 
Sa!zgasschen, 
Leipzig Cl, seek agencies for general Office 
supplies and business machines, such as type. 
writers, bookkeeping machines, adding anq 


(10) 


U.S. Zone, desires agency 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
cpportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re. 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


for $1 each. 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


these firms. 


have been received. 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air-Conditioning: 15, 37 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 37, 45, 
46. 

Arts and Crafts 

Beverages: 19, 27 

Books: 19, 43 

Carpets and Rugs: 15 

Chemicals: 10, 14, 19, 24, 27, 30, 41, 50, 51, 52, 
54. 

Clothing and Accessories: 6, 19, 27, 47 

Coal; 49. 

Construction Materials: 19, 38, 53 

Cotton: 10 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 8, 10, 14, 19, 41 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 15, 19, 28 

Fats and Oils: 51, 52, 53 

Foodstuffs: 7, 16, 19, 21. 

Furniture: 10, 13, 27. 

Generdl Merchandise: 15 

Glassware, Pottery, and Alabaster; 27 

Goggles and Frames: 33 

Hardware; 18, 19, 35 

Heating Equipment: 10, 25 

Hides, Skins, and Furs: 15, 19 

Household Appliances and Supplies: 19 

Iron and Steel: 20, 52 

Laboratory Equipment and Supplies: 11 

Leather: 10, 19 


19, 27 





Lumber: 9. 52 
Machinery 
Agricultural—44 
Industrial—3, 19, 20, 31, 36 
Machine Tools: 19 
Novelties: 12, 15, 16, 27, 48 


39, 40 


Most of these trade 


Additional informa. 


(It is recognized 


43, 44, 54 


Office Equipment and Supplies: 19, 22 
Paper and Paper Products: 7, 16, 32, 52 
Parking Meters: 23 
Patents: 12 
»*lastics: 10, 42 
Plumbing Equipment: 54 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 22, 28 
Refrigeration: 15 
Religious Articles: 19 
Silver and Jewelry: 27 
Smokers’ Supplies and Tobacco: 31 
Sporting Goods and Bicycle 27, 45 
Stationers’ Supplies: 16 
Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 1, 2, 4, 7 
Tertiles: 5, 10, 16, 17, 19 
Tile: 54 
Tool 19 
Tcys, Games, and Dolls: 19, 26, 27, 29, 48 
Wares: 53 
Wire: 34, 53 
Woodwork: 15 
— 
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connections with manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of powdered coffee extract, cocoa, lard, 
spray-dried whole eggs, orange and grapefruit 
iyice, macaroni, and related products. 

Germany—Union-Press-Stoff-Ges, M. B. H., 
gundernholz 102, Essen-Stadtwald, wish to 
export toys, such as animals and dolls, and 
dol:s’ heads. 

Japan—Kurita Bros & Co., Shizuoka, desire 
to purchase confectioneries, canned goods, 
dried fruits, edible oil, wine, papers, medi- 
cines, tools, clothing, and clogs. 

Japan—Kurita Bros. & Co., Shizuoka, de- 
sire to export teas, canned goods, fresh 
oranges, mushroom, veneer panels and chests, 
agar-agar, pyrethrum, toys, papers, lacquer 
wares, bamboo wares, and fishing tackle. 

Japan—Nippon General Merchandise Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. (Osaka Branch Office), 25, 
5-chome, Edobori Kitadori, Nishiku, Osaka, 
desires to export Japanese general mer- 
chandise. 


Meat Traders’ Group 
Sends Representative 


A representative of the National Fed- 
eration of Meat Traders’ Associations 
(Inc.) of England will visit the United 
States to study retail meat marketing 
methods, quick-freeze prepack, and cel- 
lophane packing of meats. In addition, 
he is anxious to obtain technical infor- 
mation on meat handling and merchan- 
dising machinery. 

Formerly president of the asociation, 
the visitor—Charles William Hewson—is 
expected to arrive about the middle of 
August, remaining until the beginning of 
September. Hhis itinerary includes New 
York City and Chicago. 

Firms and individuals who are in a 
position to assist Mr. Hewson during his 
stay here are asked to write him c/o 
Astor Hotel, Times Square, New York, 
N. Y. 


Greek City To Buy Road and 
Street Equipment 


The American Consulate in Salonika, 
Greece, reports the interest of that 
municipality in purchasing certain road 
and street equipment. Requirements are 
for 8 to 12 street sprinklers of the 3-ton 
size, each having a capacity of 750 gal- 
lons, and a Diesel-operated road roller of 
the 12- to 14-ton size. 

Quotations for furnishing the desired 
equipment should be addressed to the 
Mayor of Salonika, Demos Thessalonikes, 
8 Franklin Roosevelt Street, Salonika, 
Greece. 


lraq Wants Plant To 
Produce Nicotine Sulfate 

Iraq's Industrial Research Department 
invites American firms to bid on furnish- 
ing a plant for producing nicotine sulfate 
containing 40 percent nicotine from 
tobacco waste having a nicotine content 
of about 1.5 percent. 

The plant is to process 4 tons of tobacco 
ber 24 hours and be so constructed as to 
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permit expansion to 10 tons with addi- 
tional equipment. It is understood that 
specially grown tobacco high in nicotine 
content may eventually be obtained for 
the plant. 

Quotations are to be c. i. f. Baghdad, 
and include motors and steam generators 
for processing. Recommendations from 
manufacturers concerning lay-out, space, 
and cubic capacity of the structure 
needed to house the plant are also de- 
sired. 

Bids should be submitted to the Direc- 
tor General, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Burmese Athletic Group 
Needs Sports Equipment 


The Burma Olympic Association is in 
urgent need of all kinds of sports equip- 
ment, according to information received 
from the American Consulate General in 
Rangoon. Specifically, requirements are 
for modern American steel weights for 
weight-lifting, aluminum poles for vault- 
ing, diving boards, discuses, javelins, 
aluminum protectors for boxers, punch- 
ing bags, and boots for weight-lifters. 

It is understood that the association 
includes numerous eminent Burmans 
among its officers and patrons. 

Communications from interested 
American firms should be addressed to 
H. F. Haskings, Esq., Secretary, Burma 
Olympic Association, c/o U Maung Maung 
Lwin, Olympic Book Store, Corner of 
46th and Montgomery Streets, Rangoon, 
Burma. 


Secretarial Services 
Offered by English Firm 


Secretarial services, including printed, 
duplicated, copied, and photo-copied 
work of all kinds, are offered to United 
States firms by Manton Secretarial Serv- 
ice Ltd., in London. 

This company has informed the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London that it would 
also consider an arrangement whereby it 
would be designated as the London ad- 
dress for United States concerns. 

Further details regarding this inquiry 
may be obtained direct from the firm at 
$6-98 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—-George James Coles, repre- 
senting G. J. Coles & Co. Ltd., 282 Little Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in studying the latest developments in retail 
variety and department-store organization. 
Scheduled to arrive August 13, via New York 
City, for a visit of about 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Overseas Corp., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Washington. 

2. Australia—Israel Dlug, representing I. 
Dlug, 55 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in studying the latest develop- 
ments in the honey industry, and in pur- 
chasing beekeepers’ equipment. Scheduled 


to arrive in mid-August, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Mr. Saperstein, 77 Legion Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco. 

3. Australia—William Dunstan, represent- 
ing Herald and Weekly Times Limited, 44 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in purchasing plant and machinery 
for printing. Scheduled to arrive August 21, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Joshua B. Powers, 345 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Des Moines, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Washington. 

4. Australia—Walter Graham, representing 
Centenary Woollen Mills Pty. Ltd., Point 
Nepean Road, Bentleigh, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in studying the latest develop- 
ments in worsted spinning methods. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 23, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o A. D. 
Landy, Stanhill-Corp., 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 
York, Lowell, Whitinsville, Lawrence, Boston, 
Westfield, Cleveland, Passaic, Paterson, Ho- 
boken, Philadelhpia, Providence, and Wilton 
(N. H.). 

5. Australia—Henry Koppstein, represent- 
ing E. Koppstein & Son, 163 Balgowlah Road, 
Balgowlah, N.S. W., is interested in obtaining 
agencies for American cotton and rayon con- 
verters or manufacturers. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite pericd. U.S. 
address: c/o F. J. Koppstein, 320 East Eighty- 
Third Street, New York 28, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, New York, and Boston. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 28.) 

6. Australia—-Miss Techa Matear, repre- 
senting Matear Brothers Pty. Ltd., 46 Regent 
Street, North Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive during August, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Embassy, 1700 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

7. Australia—Ruby A. Stevenson, repre- 
senting O. T. Limited, 193 High Street, Prah- 
ran, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in the 
latest methods for canning foodstuffs, and 
manufacturing fruit juices, aerated waters, 
paper cups, and corrugated containers. 
Scheduled to arrive July 23, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
de!phia, and Cincinnati. 

8. Brazil—Olavo Fontoura, representing 
Instituto Medicamenta Fontoura S. A. and 
Fonto-Quimica S. A., both 129 Rua Caetano 
Pinto, Sao Paulo, and Radio Cultura, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in procuring medicinals 
and related products. He is now in the 
United States until the end of August. U.S. 
address: c/o Gordon Industrial Services, Inc., 
1621 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: Washington. 


9. Brazil—Ludwig Suessel, representing 
Socima Ltda. (Sociedade de Comercio e In- 
dustria de Madeiras), Colatina, Espirito 


Santo, is interested in contacting importers 
of Brazilian hardwoods. Scheduled to arrive 
late in July for an indefinite period. U. 8. 
address: c/o Swiss Bank Corp., 15 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

10. Colombia—Hernando Delgado, Apart- 
ado Nacional 2140, Calle 23 No. 5-87, Bogota, 
is interested in obtaining representations for 
dyestuffs for leathers, dry goods, wall paper, 
plastic sheeting, oil burners, pharmaceuticals 
and sundries, furniture, dentures, hides for 
shoes, and raw cotton. He is now in the 
United States until August 31. U. S. ad- 


0 





c/o Colombian 


dress: 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Consulate General, 


11. Cuba—Jose R. Duarte, representing 
Duarte & Cia., Apartado 2041, 164 Jesus 
Peregrino, Havana, is interested in obtaining 
representation for a line of antiseptic mate- 
rials, such as cotton, gauze, and adhesive 
plaster, as well as a line of stainless steel 
tanks for use in laboratories and chemical 
factories. Scheduled to arrive August 18 for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
The Oakland Chemical Co., Inc., 59 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

12. England—R. Joseph, 10 Edenfield Gar- 
dens, Worcester Park, Surrey, is interested in 
negotiating for sale or manufacture under 
license of patents, gift articles, and novelties. 
Scheduled to arrive August 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 21 days. U.S. address: 
c/o 36 Cash Street, Fall River, Mass. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, and other New 
England cities. 

13. England—G. E. Rolfe, representing 
William Birch, Ltd., Leigh Street, High Wy- 
combe, Buckinghamshire, is interested in 
furniture manufacturers and furnishing 
stores. Scheduled to arrive August 14, via 
New York City, for a visit of 10 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o J. Ely, 2419 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York, Jamestown (N. Y.), Grand Rapids, 
Louisville, San Francisco, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Seattle. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

14. France—Paul P. Decas, 39 Boulevard 
de La Tour Maubourg, Paris, is interested in 
pharmaceutical products and fine chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive August 10, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Denver Manufacturing Co., 163- 
167 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Probably Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Chicago. 

World 
prepared. 

15. India—B. Khanna, representing B. K. 
Khanna & Co., 6 Canal Bank, Keshwanand 
Road, Upper Mall, Lahore (Punjab), is in- 
terested in connections for complete lines 
of electrical goods, refrigeration, air condi- 
tioners, general merchandise. He is also in- 
terested in exporting certain Indian prod- 
ucts, such as Kashmir woodwork, carpets, 
rugs, furs, skins, and curios. Scheduled to 
arrive during August, for an _ indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Bryant & Biene- 
man, 704 Peoples Bank Building, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

16. Jraq—Meir H. Murad and Salim Murad, 
representing M. H. Murad Ltd., P. B. No. 11, 
Shorja Bazaar, Baghdad, are interested in 
playing cards, chewing gum, boot polish, sta- 
tionery, paper, and teztiles. Scheduled to 
arrive during August, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o The 
Russell Playing Card Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
cities in Rhode Island, and Chicago 

17. New Zealand—K. J. Palmer, represent- 
ing W. V. Robinson, Cheyne & Co., Ltd., 312 
Queen Street, Auckland, Cl, is interested in 
textile and general soft goods, particularly 
dress cottons. Scheduled to arrive August 
17, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Brown Bros. Harriman & 
Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Cleveland, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

18. Nicaragua—Jorge Morales, Granada, is 
interested in purchasing hardware. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 30, via New Orleans, for 
@ visit of 6 months. U. S. address: Hotel 
McA!pin, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

19. Palestine—Theodor Fried, representing 
Trade Department, The Economic Office for 
the Middle East in Palestine, 4 Cerl Netter 


Directory Report being 


Trade Directory Report being 
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Street, P. O. B. 681, Tel-Aviv, is interested in 
selling chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, wearing ap- 
parel, furs, leather, arts and crafts goods, re- 
ligious articles, household articles, hardware, 
building materials, and tools. Also, he de- 
sires representations for machinery, food- 
stuffs, textiles, office supplies and equipment, 
electrical appliances, toys, machine _ tools, 
books, and men’s and women’s wear. He is 
now in the United States until September 30 
U. S. address: c/o Economic Bureau, Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Siam—Nai Term Ua Withya, represent- 
ing Ua Withya Phanit Co. Ltd., 383 Chakrab- 
hadi Road, Bangkok, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of iron, light 
industrial machines, sawmill machinery, and 
ice-making machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
during August, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., 79 New Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and New York 

21. Sweden—Reinhold O. Notander, repre- 
senting AB. S. J. Norman, 5 Styrmansgatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in fresh, dried, and 
canned fruit. Scheduled to arrive August 20 
for a month's visit. U.S o Gug- 
genheim & Co., 150 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Redlands, Seattle, Yakima, Wenat- 
chee, Portland (Oreg.), Chicago, New 
York 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

22. Syria—George Antoine Marraoui 
resenting Marraoui Fréres, 23 Rue Rami 
mascus, is interested in 
radios. Scheduled to arrive 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o George A’rabaji, Nostrand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit 
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during August 


Itinerary 


Licensing Opportunities 


23. England—Brecknell, Munro & Rogers 
Ltd., Pennywell Road, Bristol 5, seek license 
to manufacture in the United Kingdom coin- 
operated parking meters 


Import Opportunities 
24. Belgium—Camille Joly, 9 Rue de Mont- 
sun-Marchienne, Montigny-le-Tilleul, desires 
to export and seeks United States sa'es agent 


for neutral, colorless, pure synthetic resin 
of the following specifications: Density 1,288 
boiling point 120°, freezing point 20° Cu 
zero 


25. England—Eltron (London) Limited, 
Croydon, Surrey, desire to export and seek 
United States representative for electric water 
heater. A few copies of descriptive leaflet are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

26. England—Ralph O. Nettleton (Ponda 
Puzzle Products), 2 Elford St., Hastings, Sus- 
sex, wishes to export jigsaw puzzles 


Import Agency Opportunities 


27. Italy—British Agencies (Overseas 
Trade) Ltd., 8 Piazza San Marco, Florence, 
seeks United States agents for the following 
commodities: All kinds of Italian wines, such 
as Chianti, Orvieto, vermouth, and cham- 
pagne; straw-hat bodies and braids, and felt- 
hat bodies; silver filigree and other kinds of 
silver novelties, such as compacts and sou- 
venir spoons, and imitation hand- 
painted furniture and including 


jewelry, 
fittings 


modern, antique, and period reproductions. 
artistic Murano and other Italian glassware 
in ali styles, including common, fancy, ang 
silver-plated, and Venetian crystal chande. 
liers; artistic glazed pottery and terra Cotta 
and alabaster works; all kinds of novelty toys 
games, and dolls; table tennis balls and other 
celluloid products; artistic bronze works, in. 
cluding reproductions and novelties: hand. 
and machine-madde gloves of leather and cot. 
ton; powdered and crystalized tartaric and 
citric acid. 


Export Opportunities 


28. Belgium—Centrabel, 20 rue Brogniez 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations, with ex. 
clusive sales agency, for radio tubes, loug 
speakers, electric wire and cable, cond nNserg 
electric switches, and resistances. 

29. Belgium—Citalo, S. A., 49-51 Place Try. 
Calau, Lodelinsart, desires purchase quota. 
tions on all kinds of rubber balls and toys 

30. Belgium—Establissements Schaerer & 
Vida, S. A., 442 Avenue de la Couronne, Brys. 
sels, seeks purchase quotations on industri] 
chemicals, such as those used by paint anq 
varnish manufacturers, tanners, and textile 
rubber, and paper manufacturers 

31. Belgium—Jubile, S. A 75 rue des 
Champs, Liege, seek purchase quotations on 
leaf tobacco supplies, and machin. 
ery and equipment used in the tobacco jn. 


smokers 


dustry 
32. Belgium—M. N. Nee, 23 rue Edgard 
Tinel, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 


on 20 tons and 5 tons 
sulfite wrapping paper 
ping paper of the 
40 x 26 inches wide 


meter per 


respectively, of white 
and brown Kraft wrap- 
following specifications 
40 to 42 grams per square 
(1.4 oz 10.7636 sq. ft.), glazed on 
one side 

3. Belgium—Camille Pisvin, 108 rue Louis 
Delhove Ganshoren, Brussels pur- 
with exclusive sales agency, 
including 


desires 
chase quotations 


‘ 


and goggles 


or spectacle frames 


industrial, av 


iation, motorcycle, sun, and 

sport 
34. Canada—Capital Wire Cloth & Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Hinton Avenue, Ottawa 


seeks purchase fourdrinier 


weaving 


quotath ns on 
wire 

Ltd., 72 Al- 
purchase quota- 
uitecase hard- 


35. Canada Hugh Carson Co 
bert Street, Ottawa, desire 
tions on saddlery, trunk 
ware, and on 


and 
wholesale lots of automobile 
parts and accessorie 

36. Canada—F. S. Eaton Marguz2rite 
Street, Van B. C., seeks purchase quo- 
tations and sales agency for 
machine with flexible drivin 
dling at any angle 

37. Canada—Federal Appliances Ltd., 338 
Queen Street, Ottawa, desires purchase quo- 
tations on air-conditioning equipment 

38. Canada—Wright Brothers Supplies 
Ltd., 250 Catherine Street, Ottawa, seek pul- 
upplies, espe- 


6908 
ouver 
boom boring 


haft for han- 


chase quotations on building 
cially vermiculite 

39. England—James & George Flexer, Vul- 
can Works, Clarence Street, Portslade, Sussex, 
seek purchase quotations on complete plant 
for manufacturing m ulti-ply paper sacks. 

40. England—Magnal Products Ltd., Warm- 
ley (near Bristol), desires purchase quota- 
moulding the jolt- 
squeeze type 

41, France—Laboratoires S. I. T. S. A., 15, 
rue des Champs, Asnieres (Seine), desire to 
purchase chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts 

42. Hong Kong—Meewah & Co., 52 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, desire purchase quota- 
tions on 2 tons of first-quality, white and 
colored, plastic b’ocks or strips for manufac- 
turing Mah Jong Specifications are as 
follows: 12’’ long x 4’’ wide x 4’’ thick; and 


tions on machine of 


sets 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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NEWS by COUNTRI 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


; 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Articles of Personal and Household Adorn- 
ment: Importation Suspended.—The grant- 
ing of exchange permits for the importation 
into Argentina of virtually all articles used 
for personal or household adornment has 
been suspended as of July 2, 1947, according 
to an announcement of the Central Bank 
Articles affected include the following: 

All jewelry, including costume jewelry, 
made of gold, silver, or plated with gold or 
silver, or made of any base metal; jewel boxes, 
hat ornaments in general, all clasps and 
closures for handbags or brief cases, includ- 
ing zippers; men’s accessories, including belt 
buckles, tie clasps, key and watch chains; 
compacts, cigarette cases, hair adornments of 
all kinds, medals and insignia; bathroom ec- 
nickel or aluminum, or those 
plated with such metals; all kinds of lamp 
shades; eyeglass cases; all artificial flowers; 
vases, statuettes, and similar household ob- 
jects of decoration made of any material; 
small decorative boxes of every type; picture 
frames in general; any article of decoration 


essories of 


made of ivory or mother-of-pearl, or deco- 
rated therewith; crucifixes, plaques, and ro- 
saries; all false or imitation gems, except 


imitation emeralds, pearls, sapphires, topazes, 
pals, amethysts 
which are entered 
under the tariff 


gems of the same names 


turquolises, or 
according to 


garnets 
their value 
sections for the genuine 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Controls on Certain Products From 


Nonsterling Countries Revised.—The Austral- 
lan Customs and Excise Office recently 
amended the licensing regulations affecting 


the following items when imported from non- 
sterling sources: Other nuts in the shell, ex- 
cept almonds, coconuts, and peanuts; nut 
kernels and pastes not elsewhere included 
and nut meal; table and 
clocks and traveling clocks 
of wood; paper cones, tubes, bobbins, reels 
spools, and pirns of the type used in the 
spinning and weaving industries; printing 
and stenciling inks not elsewhere included; 
paper (blotting, cartridge, offset and draw- 
ing, duplicating and absorbent for copying 
machines, marble, foil, gummed in rolls tr- 
respective of size and in sheets exceeding 144 
Square inches in area; carbon, other similarly 
prepared copying papers, and stencil papers 
In packets or otherwise and irrespective of 
size); certain paperboards, tissues, and 
papers used in the manufacture of specified 
paper products; and axes 

All of these products, except axes, are now 
under “administrative control.” Quota re- 


traveling alarm 
partly or wholly 
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strictions do not apply, and applications for 
import licenses are dealt with individually 
on their merits by the Department for Trade 
and Customs, Canberra, Australia. Import 
licenses for axes are granted to an importer 
on a percentage basis of the value of such 
goods imported by him during the year ended 
June 30, 1939. The newly established quota 
for exes is 25 percent 

Prior to this amendment, the above-named 
goods originating in nonsterling areas were 
practically prohibited. No import licenses 
were being issued for such imports from non- 
Empire countries, including the United States, 
or from Canada, Newfoundland, and Hong 
Kong. (For present Australian treatment of 
imports from Hong Kong see FOREIGN COoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 2, 1947.) 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
: VIENNA 


(Dated June 6, 1947) 


During May and the part of 
June most branches of industry in Aus- 
tria showed some improvement despite 
irregular receipts of coal and limited 
supply of hydroelectric power. The agri- 
cultural situation, however, continued to 
be affected adversely by unfavorable 
weather. trade aided by 
the conclusion of additional trade agree- 
ments. 

All lines of steel production reported 
increases, and output reached approxi- 
mately 60 percent of prewar level. Plans 
were made to place a second blast fur- 
nace in operation at Linz as soon as the 
necessary coal could be stockpiled. Ap- 
proximately 150 trucks were built dur- 
ing May by two concerns, and other 
automobile plants were producing spare 
parts and repairing vehicles at relatively 
high rates. Machine-tool production, 
likewise, appears to have reached as 
high a rate as present conditions per- 
mit. Heavy agricultural machinery pro- 
duction was estimated at 35 percent of 
the prewar level. Light bulb output in 
May slightly exceeded the prewar aver- 
age of 1,000,000 per month. 

Nitrogenous fertilizer production was 
estimated at about 33 percent of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 24 percent 
during April and, as a result of receipts 
of Polish coal in connection with the 
Swedish trade agreement, was expected 


early 


Foreign was 










to remain at, or above, the 50 percent 
level reached at the end of the month. 

Most branches of the textile industry 
reported slight gains during May over 
April production, and the industry as a 
whole was estimated to be operating at 
about 45 percent of single-shift capacity. 

The power supply during May was less 
than expected, because of low water 
levels, necessitating restrictions on in- 
dustrial uses at periods of peak loads. 

The coal situation, very serious in 
early May, was alleviated in the latter 
part of the month by increased receipts 
from the Ruhr. The arrangements with 
Sweden, previously referred to, whereby 
Austria provides Sweden with steel in 
exchange for Polish coal purchased by 
Sweden, have resulted in the receipt of 
43,356 metric tons of coal from Poland 
for the month of May alone. The coal 
outlook was further improved by a trade 
agreement signed on June 3 with Poland, 
providing, among other things, for 
monthly deliveries of 50,000 tons of hard 
coal beginning August 1, at an average 
price of $14 per ton. 

Although rainfall in April and May 
totaled more than during the corre- 
sponding months of 1945 and 1946, total 
precipitation was below the long-term 
average and it was feared this factor 
would again limit crop yields. Agricul- 
tural activities were further hampered 
by shortages of fertilizers and farm 
labor. The labor shortage was especially 
serious and was considered to be largely 
responsible for this year’s planting fall- 
ing below the established program. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement with Bulgaria in Principle 
Reached.—A trade agreement in principle be- 
tween Austria and Bulgaria, subject to con- 
firmation by both Governments, was reached 
recently, according to an airgram of June 6, 
1947, from the United States Legation in 
Vienna. 

This agreement provides for the importa- 
tion by Austria from Bulgaria of tobacco, 
vegetable seeds, herbs, hides and skins, man- 
ganese, oilseeds, and limited quantities of 
coal, in exchange for deliveries to Bulgaria 
of steel and steel products, scythes, surgical 
instruments, electrical machinery, cigarette 
paper, playing cards, and other items. 

Trade Agreement with France Extended.— 
The trade agreement of November 7, 1946, 
between Austria and France, originally con- 


l] 





cluded for a 1-year period, was extended to 
May 1948, according to an airgram of June 6, 
1947, from the United States Legation in 
Vienna. 

The volume of trade envisaged was in- 
creased from 1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 
francs, and the list of goods was revised and 
enlarged. Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, Austria will supply lumber and wood 
products, steel and steel products, magnesite, 
snails, artificial stones, and other items, in 
exchange for France’s deliveries of pulse, 
Diesel trucks, busses, leather, honey, rags, 
iron tubes and fittings, and other items. 

Wine Taz Reintroduced.—The wine tax was 
reintroduced in Austria by law No. 165 of July 
25, 1946, published in the Bundesgesetzblatt 
fiir die Republik Osterreich of September 
14, 1946. This tax was reintroduced at the 
following rates per hectoliter: 

(a) Berry and fruit must other than that 
under (b), fruit and berry wine, and un- 
fermented mead, 1.10 schillings, plus a recon- 
struction tax of 0.90 schillings; 

(6) Wine must, wine, malted wine, fer- 
mented and half-fermented mead, other 
winelike beverages, beverages containing wine 
with the exception of marc wine, and fruit 
and berry must, ready for consumption, which 
has been arrested in fermentation by pas- 
teurization or other means and which is of 
more than 0.5 percent alcoholic content or 
concentrated, 12 schillings, plus a reconstruc- 
tion tax of 8 schillings. 

In addition to the above taxes, there is also 
payable a control fee of 0.50 or 0.30 schilling 
for each taxable hectoliter, depending upon 
the type of wine. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Motor Vehi- 
cles—Import duties on certain items in the 
automotive group entering the Belgium- 
Luxemburg Economic Union were increased 
by a decree-law effective January 13, 1947, 
published in the Moniteur Belge of Janu- 
ary 12: 

These increases were as follows: Passenger 
automobiles weighing less than 1,150 kilo- 
grams, from 646 francs to 807.50 francs per 
100 kilograms net real; passenger automobiles 
weighing 1,150 to 1,600 kilograms, from 748 
francs to 935 francs per 100 kilograms net 
real; trucks and delivery vans with a loading 
capacity of less than 3,500 kilograms, from 
250 francs to 900 francs per 100 kilograms net, 
but not less than 35 percent ad volorem; 
chassis for motor vehicles with a loading 
capacity of less than 3,500 kilograms, from 
250 francs to 1,050 francs per 100 kilograms 
net, but not less than 35 percent ad valorem; 
bodies for motor vehicles, upholstered or not, 
with a loading capacity of less than 3,500 kilo- 
grams, from 250 francs to 1,050 francs, but 
not less than 35 percent ad valorem. 

No Import License Required for Ciga- 
rettes—Import licensing of cigarettes was 
suspended as of June 23, 1947, according to a 
telegram dated July 26, from the United 
States Embassy in Brussels. Cigars, however, 
were not removed from the license list and 
are now the only item of the tobacco group 
that is subject to import control. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lumber: Further Relaxation of Export Pro- 
hibition.—The Brazilian prohibition on the 
export of lumber has been further relaxed to 
permit the export of all lumber except pine 


12 








Export-Credit Information on 
Latin American Countries 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
(Research Department) has just issued the 
second in a series of reports presenting and 
analyzing monthly figures concerning the ex- 
port credit status of Latin American countries. 
The data are drawn from the experience of 12 
reporting New York City banks, and cover the 
month of June. 

The aggregate figures show that about 63 
percent of the number of collections paid by 
the Latin American countries through these 12 
banks during June were prompt, compared 
with 66 percent in May, thus indicating on the 
whole a slight slowing down in the promptness 
of payments. However, taken individually, 
certain countries (notably Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Paraguay, and Salvador) paid a higher 
percentage of their drafts promptly during 
June than during May; payments by most of 
the other countries were somewhat slower in 
June. The spread in the degree of promptness 
in the various countries ranged from 42 percent 
prompt in Argentina to nearly 81 percent 
prompt in Panama. However, as in May, the 
individual New York banks appear to have had 
a rather widely varying experience in their 
transactions with certain countries. It should 
be noted that the bulk of our exports to Argen- 
tina are financed on a letter-of-credit basis and 
that business so financed does not, of course, 
appear in the schedule of collections paid. 

For all countries, payments over 90 days 
slow accounted for 3.9 percent of all collections 
paid in June, against 3.4 percent in May. 
Costa Rica continued to be conspicuous in this 
category with 29 percent of the collections over 
90 days slow, but, on the other hand, the per- 
centage of prompt collections in that country 
rose substantially in June. 

The total number of collections paid in Latin 
America during June was about 5 percent 
higher than in the preceding month. Total 
collections of the reporting banks outstanding 
at the end of June in all Latin American coun- 
tries amounted to nearly $105,000,000, an in- 
crease of $5,000,000 from the end of May. 
Confirmed letters of credit outstanding in these 
countries declined $20,000,000 during the 
month, amounting to $307,000,000 on June 
30, 1947. 








logs and pine plywood. The order, however, 
limits the export of pine lumber of third 
quality, in the types and sizes normally con- 
sumed in the country, to 20 percent of the 
stocks existing in the ports at the end of each 
month. 

The ample supply of lumber available for 
domestic requirements contributed to the 
relaxation of the prohibition. The principal 
markets affected will be those of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and the Union of South Africa. 

[For previous announcement of an earlier 
relaxation of the prohibition on the export of 
lumber, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 2, 1946.] 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


New Tazation Measures Promulgated.— 
The government of Burma has undertaken 
several measures to supplement the financial 
assistance of the United Kingdom in balanc- 
ing the budget for the current fiscal year. 
The Financial Agreement which recently was 
concluded between Burma and the United 
Kingdom provides for the advance of 





160,000,000 rupees, interest free, bY the 
United Kingdom, to help bridge the budge, . 

deficit of 190,000,000 rupees. The remain} C n 
deficit will be met by the government of 
Burma through retrenchment in 8Overp. E 
ment personnel, increased tariffs on g Wide 
range of commodities, a higher export duty LIVIN 
on rice, and the imposition of an export duty 
of 3 annas per troy ounce On shipments of 
Silver. The 





government had _ previougy | , 
lifted the embargo on silver exports, (Se | — 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 1947) statistical 


| 

The increase in the export duty on rice is Municipal 
seen as effecting little change in the govern. cost of liv 
” mci den it, in = Ww « the fact that the emphasiz« 
accruals will represent a contribution to the : 
government by the Agricultural Projects the Chin 
Board for purposes of rehabilitation. Excep, | company! 
for the export duty on silver, which has beep indexes f¢ 
collected since April 23, 1947, all of the afore. 


mentioned measures became effective June]. | Gangs? 
Among other taxation measures under eon. | living COS 
sideration is a tax on business profits ang | February 
business premises, but it is believed thgt | yailing in 
these would be pcstponed if their effect on | In little 
the economy were likely to be adverse. 3 

The Government has undertaken a “savings nese dolla 
drive” to absorb surplus purchasing power ers in Sh 
and thereby arrest the inflationary tendeney ' 14 times, 


of the Burma rupee. Such savings would be 
in addition to savings through the Pogt 
Office Savings Banks and Post Office Cash Cer. 
tificates, which already aggregated 28,914.00 
rupees at the end of February 1947 
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Cevlon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additions to Open General License,—Re- 
cent information concerning Ceylon import 
restrictions reveals the addition of certain 
commodities to the status of open general For Chinese 
license with application to imports from the Food 
United States. These include, in _ part owrree 
farinaceous substances; . unmanufactured Miscella 
tobacco; cotton piece goods; gloves (other General 
than rubber); all apparel of artificial silk pp Reraay 
wool, cotton, leather, or any other material Food 


For Chinese 
Food 
Housing 
Clothing 
Miscella 


General 


(excluding boots, shoes, and leather belts); Housing 

cream; preserved milk; milk foods; and Sten 

tinned fish i General 
Marking of Piece Goods.—The government 

of Ceylon recently has emphasized the neces- 

sity for correct marking of piece goods Purch; 


shipped from the United States. According 
to the requirements of the Merchandise 
Marks Ordinance, all marking in English must table) is 


of reside: 





be accompanied by an adjacent counter-indl- 69.23, 66 
cation of origin on the same label. Identifi- tively i) 
cation of origin should also be stamped on , 
the piece goods per se (U.S. origin should first 6 | 
be expressed as ‘Made in U. S. A.”) deprecia 
June fo 
C} ~ | wage Wo 
se 
Tariffs and Trade Controls Ta 
Edible Oil Import Duty Reduction Et- rae 
tended.—The reduction of the Chilean im- ane late 
port duty from 0.90 to 0.60 gold peso per gross been ext 
kilogram, accorded olive and other edible senenton 
oils of prime necessity for a 6-month period aay 
from January 15, 1947, has been extended for a 
an additional 6 months by decree No. 27%, meee 
of the Ministry of Finance, published in the pesto 
Diario Oficial of July 11, 1947 aie 
[For announcement of original reduction eho 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 8, foll 
1947. | sort 
the Ame 
hai: (1) 
During 1946 Bolivia exported 37,963 | Sccordin 
cattle hides, or 571 metric tons, gross = impo 
: | Iimporte 
weight. | after cor 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


Livinc Costs IN SHANGHAI SHOW 
CONTINUED RISE 


Cost-of-living indexes released by the 
Statistical Department of the Shanghai 
Municipal Government with respect to 
cost of living in Shanghai in June 1947, 
emphasizes the continued depreciation of 
the Chinese national dollar. The ac- 
companying table, showing cost-of-living 
indexes for three classes of residents in 
Shanghai, provides a basis for comparing 
living costs in June 1947, with those of 
February 1946, and the prewar costs pre- 
yailing in 1936. 

In little less than 18 months, the Chi- 
nese dollar living costs of Chinese work- 
ers in Shanghai has increased by about 
14 times, and Chinese and Western for- 
eign salaried employees have fared only 
a little better. 


Cost-of-Living Indexes in Shanghai 
(1436 100) 


February June 


item 1946 1947 


For Chinese workers 
Food 171, 264 2. 7A0, 000 
Housing 179,274 1, 730, 000 
Clothing 472, 738 3, 920, 000 
Miscellaneous 206, 288 | 2. 330, 000 
General index 184, 573 2, 530, 000 
For Chinese salaried employes 
Food 189, 596 2. 910, 000 
Housing 54, 286 4. 600, OOO 
Clothing 46, 108 | 4. 250. 000 
Miscellaneous 141,431 | 1,770, 000 
General index 146, 404 | 1, 970, 000 
For Western foreign salaried em 
ployees in Shanghai 
Food 236, 318 3. O80, 000 
Housing - 107. 652 610, 000 
Clothing 132. 650 }, 360, 000 
Miscellaneous 114,918 | 1, 200, 000 
General index 182,184 | 1, 930, 000 


Lf 


Purchasing power of the three classes 
of residents (shown in the accompanying 
table) is estimated to have declined by 
69.23, 6666, and 66.66 percent, respec- 
tively, in the order shown, during the 
firs: 6 months of 1947. The rate of 
depreciation was greater during May and 
June for salaried employees than for 
wage workers, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revenue Surtaxr on Imports Extended to 
June 30, 1948.—-The collection of the 5 per- 
cent revenue surtax on import duties has 
been extended for 1 year from July 1, 1947, 
according to Chinese Maritime Customs Noti- 
fication No. 138, dated June 16, 1947. 

Temporary Importation of Handkerchief 
Materials Limited to One Year.-—Chinese 
Maritime Customs regulations regarding im- 
ports of linen and other fabrics for the manu- 
facture of handkerchiefs in China are as 
follows, according to information supplied 
the American Consulate General at Shang- 
hal: (1) The importer must pay import duty 
according to the Chinese Import Tariff, but 
ho import license will be required; (2) The 
importer must sign a bond guaranteeing that, 
after completion of embroidering and drawn- 
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thread work, the goods will be reexported 
abroad within 1 year, failing which a fine of 
twice the value of the goods will be imposed; 
(3) At the time of reexportation abroad, a 
certificate of purchase of foreign exchange 
(issued by one of the banks appointed to 
handle foreign exchange transactions) on 
the cost of the labor is to be produced. 

Transshipment of South China Imports 
Prohibited.—Control of the import-export 
trace of South China is now complicated by 
a restriction on the reshipment of imported 
goods entering the ports of Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, reports the American Consulate General 
at Canton. Under the direction of the Na- 
tional Economic Commission, a Scuth China 
Export-Import Administrative Commission 
has been formed, including representatives 
of the Canton Maritime Customs, the Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi Provincial governments, 
the Canton branch of the Central Bank of 
China, four banks appointed to deal in for- 
eign exchange, and the Canton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The regulations under which the new Com- 
mission will operate have not been made 
public. Judging from articles appearing in 
the vernacular press and from opinions ex- 
pressed by officials of the Import Control 
Board and the Central Bank, a strict prohibi- 
tion will be imposed on the transshipment of 
goods entering South China to points within 
the country not considered as being within 
the logical range of normal distribution. 
This, it seems, will apply to all goods brought 
in to this area, officially or unofficially. Ex- 


_ ceptions to the rule will be considered by the 


Commission, and reexport or transshipment 
licenses will be granted by the Commission 
when warranted. For the time being, strict 
prohibition will apply only to transshipment 
to Shanghai. 

This development is believed to have arisen 
largely because merchants, operating through 
Canton, have been shipping to Shanghai large 
quantities of goods imported into Canton. 
The fact that the drive to suppress smuggling 
into Canton has not met with anticipated 
results may have something to do with this 
prchibition. 

Until a few months ago, Cantonese import- 
ers, whose business is almost entirely with 
Hong Kong, complained bitterly that Kwang- 
tung was in the “stepchild class.” It was 
maintained, with apparent justification, that 
this is the only area in the whole of China 
with a favorable visible trade balance, and 
that the invisible item of oversea remit- 
tances, at least two-thirds of which are in- 
tended for Kwangtung, certainly entitles this 
section to a greater share of foreign exchange 
to cover imports. It was further stated that 
the privileged few in Shanghai were getting 
the lion’s share of foreign exchange to cover 
imports. 

Actually the Canton Branch of the Central 
Bank, or appointed banks, have been selling 
foreign trade exchange in fairly liberal 
amounts since the first of the year. The 
Central Bank operations are on a strictly 
official-rate basis, whereas the appointed 
banks are allowed certain leeway. Exchange, 
however, is sold by appointed banks in 
amounts directly related to that purchased 
from exporters. The Canton Branch of the 
Central Bank has discontinued the sale of 
exchange for the past few weeks, while ap- 
pointed banks balance their purchases and 
sales—currently selling Hong Kong dollars 
(HK8$1 = US$0.251875 at official rate) to im- 
porters at CN$3,050 and purchasing Hong 
Kong dollars derived from exports at 
CN£€2,950. 

Goods officially imported into Canton, plus 
those smuggled, are currently in excess of re- 
quirements for local consumption, and prices 
are relatively low. Transshipments from Can- 
ton to Shanghai during the past 3 months are 


said to have been about one-half of Canton 
imports. It is estimated that the transship- 
ment ban will result in a decrease of one- 
third in the normal applications for import 
permits received by the Canton import con- 
trol board. Smuggling is also expected to de- 
crease, inasmuch as a considerable part of 
the Canton shipments to Shanghai was com- 
posed of such products. The fact is stressed 
that no attempt is being made to curb the 
flow of permissible imports needed for nor- 
mal consumption in the Canton distribution 
area. 

Temporary Suspension on Import of Cer- 
tain Photographic Equipment Lifted.—In ac- 
cordance with Press Notification No. 12, dated 
July 5, 1947, issued by the Board for the 
Temporary Regulation of Imports, the fol- 
lowing items of photographic and cinemato- 
graphic equipment, included in item No. 656, 
of China’s Import Tariff, have been trans- 
ferred from schedule III (b) to schedule III 
(a) of the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations. Applications for licenses to im- 
port these goods may therefore be made to 
the Board. 


Special cameras for photoengraving; 
lenses; filters; shutters; view finders; en- 
graved screens (fitting into the camera); 
plates; reel films; film packs (including 
cut films) photo flashlights; exposure 
meters; paper, sensitized, ferro prussiate, 
etc. (used in photo-process, as blueprint 
paper, etc.); printing frames, electrically 
operated; blueprint machines for repro- 
ducing plans; photo-copying machines; 
photo-lithographic (camera) equipment; 
photo-mechanical equipment; step and 
repeat printing down machines, and the 
like. 

Cine cameras, 35 mm.; cine cameras, 
16 mm.; lenses for cine-cameras; cine- 
camera parts; other, including supply 
spool spindles; take-up spindles, supply 
spools, take-up spools; film loops; aper- 


ture plates; film gate tensions; lens 
hoods; lens plates; diaphragm rings; 
view - finder sights; sprocket rollers; 


sprockets; footage register levers; expo- 
sure start levers; footage rezisters; and 
exposure guides, etc.; cine-projection ap- 
paratus, 35 mm. sound (the complete 
unit consists of projector, amplifier, and 
loud-speaker equipment); cine-projec- 
tion apparatus, 16 mm. sound; projector 
parts (filter reels, magazine baffle boards, 
lenses, etc.); screens; cinematographic 
films, sensitized, unexposed (standard 
width of 35 mm. positive and negative); 
cinematographic films, sensitized, unex- 
posed, under 35 mm. (positive and nega- 
tive); projectors (magic lanterns for 
slices, suitable for schools, etc.). 


Quotas Set Up for Imports of Industrial 
Chemicals.—Officials of the Board for the 
Temporary Regulation of Imports have in- 
formed the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, that imports of industrial chemi- 
cals are divided into three categories—es- 
sential, partially essential, and chemicals not 
otherwise provided fcr. 

On the basis of the allocations made of the 
US$2,000,C00 quota for February-—April im- 
ports of chemicals, it is anticipated that the 
May-July quota of US$2,600,000 will be 
divided as follows: 


Outports: U. S. dollars 
Essential chemicals____- ~~~ 169, C00 
Partially essential chemicals_-_ 50, 700 
Chemicals, n. 0. p. f.......... 118, 300 

Shanghai: 

Essential chemicals___--.__-- 1, 131, 090 
Partially essential chemicals_._ 339,300 
CRORE 1.0. D. £5 cnn 791, 700 

TURD oa. nc cinesaasnousanate ae eee 





The following lists of chemicals comprise 
those classified as essential and partially 
essential (Chinese import tariff number in 
parentheses) : 


Essential Chemicals.—Hydrochloric acid 
(430); sulfuric acid (433): anhydrous am- 
monia (437); bleaching powder (chloride of 
lime) (444); calcium carbide (446); glycerin 
(451 a and b); chlorate of potash (459); 
phosphorus (456); potassium bichromate 
(460); soda ash (465); sodium bichromate 
(467); caustic soda (469); sodium nitrate 
(473); sulfur (479 a and b). 

Partially Essential Chemicals.—Acetylene 
(426); acetic acid (427); boric acid (428 a and 
b); carbolic acid (429); oxalic acid (432); 
alcohols (434 a and b); chrome alum (435); 
aluminum sulfate (436); aqua ammonia 
(438); ammonium chloride (439); antimony 
trisulfide (441); barium carbonate (442); 
borax, crude or refined (445); calcium chlo- 
ride (447); liquid chlorine (448); copper sul- 
fate (449); manganese peroxide (453); naph- 
thalene (454); oxygen (455); potassium car- 
bonate (457); caustic potash (458); saltpeter 
(463); sodium bicarbonate (466); sodium 
bisulfite (468); sodium carbonate (470); soda 
crystal concentrated (471); sodium hydro- 
sulfite (472); sodium peroxide (474); sodium 
silicate (475); sodium sulfate (476); sodium 
sulfide (477); sodium thiosulfate (hypo- 
sulfite) (478). 

The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, reports that the May-July quota allot- 
ments among the firms qualified to import 
chemicals probably will be prorated on the 
same basis as was the February—April quota. 
A list of firms in Shanghai qualified to par- 
ticipate in the February—April quota may be 
obtained upon application to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated July 16, 1947) 


The matter of foreign exchange re- 
cently has been the most important 
aspect of the foreign-trade picture in 
Costa Rica. During the latter part of 
June and the opening days of July the 
free-market exchange rate rose steadily 
until peak quotations were reached on 
July 4, with the daily average buying rate 
for dollars quoted at 6.50 colones and the 
selling rate at 6.55 colones, and with some 
isolated transactions at 6.60 colones. 

However, following the Government’s 
announcement on July 10 that an ex- 
traordinary exchange allotment of $1,- 
000,000 would be made during the month 
(in addition to the regular basic monthly 
quota of $2,000,000), an immediate and 
sharp firming of free-market exchange 
rates occurred which narrowed the mar- 
gin in comparison with the official rates 
of 5.60 colones buying and 5.67 colones 
selling, respectively, for United States 
dollars. Opening quotations on the free 
market on July 11 were 6.15 to 6.20 buy- 
ing and 6.25 to 6.30 selling, and up until 
July 16 the free market had remained 
substantially at that level, indicating 
that the grant of additional official ex- 
change had lifted pressure on the market 
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and had had a very salutary psycholog- 
ical effect. According to trade reports, 
dollar-exchange authorizations were be- 
ing granted at the middle of the month 
against applications originally made dur- 
ing the closing days of February and the 
beginning of March. 

Congress still has the budget for 1947 
under consideration, and, in the mean- 
while, the Government continues to 
operate on a month-to-month basis with 
interim authorizations voted monthly by 
Congress based on estimates for the simi- 
lar month of 1946. 

The Government confronted a serious 
problem during the closing days of Jure 
owing to the fact that salaries for the 
Ministry of Public Works (Fomento) had 
gone unpaid for a period of 10 wecks. 
One measure passed by the Congress, 
which would have used certain funds de- 
rived under the tobacco-tax law, was 
vetoed by the executive on the ground 
that it contravened the contract of the 
Costa Rican Government with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, whose prior approval] 
had not been obtained. This gave rise to 
the passage of an alternative measure by 
which a special gasoline tax, originally 
imposed to amortize consolidation bonds 
in 1944—-bonds which are now 50 percent 
amortized—would be employed to guar- 
antee the bank loan of 1,000,000 colones 
for payment of back salaries and termi- 
nal pay of the Government employees 
affected. 

Congress also passed two other meas- 
ures of economic significance during the 
month. The first of these imposes a vir- 
tual prohibition upon the exportation of 
cattle, inasmuch as the recent high prices 
of meat have been attributed to shortage 
resulting from exportation. The second 
provided that no exports of sugar should 
be made to Europe from excess stocks 
unless the price of sugar in Costa Rica 
did not exceed 0.40 colon per pound. 
This price is considerably lower than 
prices prevailing in recent months. 

A matter of considerable concern in 
Costa Rica in recent weeks has been the 
locust plague which has afflicted certain 
areas. The plague is reported to have 
assumed very large proportions in Gua- 
nacaste Province, in northwestern Costa 
Rica, and to have moved to the edge of 
the Central Plateau. Although the in- 
sects apparently do not harm the coffee 
trees, they have made very serious in- 
roads in other crops, especially the bean 
crop. During June, the Costa Rican 
Government exported 20,000 quintals of 
beans to Venezuela and 10,009 quintals to 
Cuba. These transactions materially 
helped the foreign-exchange situation; 
however, in view of the inroads of the 
locusts on the current bean crop, the 
National Production Council has found 
it necessary to stop further exportation. 

The flowering of coffee trees in the 
Central] Plateau region points to a large 


crop for the coming coffee year. During 
the latter part of June the Nationg) 
Bank of Costa Rica undertook to advance 
$100,000 to the Coffee Institute to e€Nable 
the latter to arrange purchase of Coffee 
bags for the coming year. 

During the second week of July a bill 
was introduced in Congress which would 
reduce the gross profit of coffee proces. 
sors to 10 percent. Heretofore, proc. 
essors have been permitted a gross of 14 
to 16 percent, depending upon the Price 
of coffee. Since coffee quotations hay 
been more than 60 colones per fanega 
for some time, processors have been 
grossing 16 percent. The result of the 
present measure would be an immediate 
reduction of 6 percent. This has proyeg 
to be a controversial topic, and the proe. 
have been presenting counter. 
arguments in an attempt to show that 
the end result would be harmful to the 
coffee industry, which is the largest 
single source of foreign exchange for 
Costa Rica. The matter is so contro- 
versial in character that it is doubtfy] 
whether any final action will be taken 
before the adjournment of Congress on 
August 12. 

Despite the fact that some retail mer- 
chants reported a 





essors 





slackening of busi- | 
during the month of June. the | 
general trend of price levels has been 
upward. The general index of wholesale 
prices of the National Bank of Costa 
Rica advanced from 229.55 as of May 31 
to 239.43 as of June 30. This was at- 
tributed to appreciable rises in export 
products, in agricultural commodities for 
domestic consumption, and in domestic 
manufactured items. These groups ad- 
vanced from 320.21 to 346.78, from 237.18 
to 252.86, and from 228.78 to 237.83, re- 
spectively. The index for wholesale 
prices of imported products shared in 
the upswing in similar proportion, ad- 
vancing from 239.40 to 255.97 at the end | 
of June. The material advance in 
wholesale prices had not yet made its 
full effect evident in the general cost-of- 
living index, which advanced from 223.65 
to 226.13 during June. (1936 is the base | 
year for all indexes cited.) 


ness 


Cuba | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ceiling Price of Imported Soybean Oi \ 
Placed on Cost-Plus Basis ——The Cuban Gov- 
ernment, by Ministry of Commerce resolution 
No. 832, published in the Official Gazette, 
July 3, has authorized for a period of 90 days 
the calculation of ceiling prices of imported 
soybean oil on a cost-plus basis so that this 
product may be imported without violating 
price regulations. The maximum wholesale 
price may be 10 percent higher than the total 
costs, including the original purchase price 
plus transportation, insurance, import duty, 
other taxes, and delivery expenses. The 
maximum retail price is to be 20 percent 
above the wholesale price 
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Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Classification of Commodities for Import 
and Exchange Control Purposes.—Ecuador's 
exchange and import control regulations were 
extensively modified by two Executive de- 
crees of June 5, 1947: No. 1091, Emergency 
Law Concerning International Transfers, and 
No, 1094, Regulation to the Emergency Law 
Concerning International Transfers (see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 1947) 
Imports are divided into three catezories: 
A, B, and C, on the basis of which exchange 
is made available and rates are determined. 
Goods not in any of these categories may be 
imported. Although prior import permits 
are required for all goods in categories A, B, 
and C, the licensing authorities may not 
place quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of any such goods 

According to the new regulations, exchange 
for imports in category A will be made avail- 
able by the Central Bank at the effective 
official selling rate (currently 15.04 sucres) 
per dollar without restriction. Importers of 
category B goods are entitled to exchange 
from the central bank, also without restric- 
tion, at the effective official selling rate, plus 
5 sucres per dollar. Goods in category C 
must be paid for with exchange acquired at 
the free-market rate, subject to an additional 
charge of 5 sucres per dollar 

The full list of goods in these three cate- 
gories is on file in the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce Interested Amer- 
ican exporters may obtain information 
regarding the category to which specified 
commodities have been assigned upon in- 
quiry there or to the Areas Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, in Washington 


Hunga ry 


AIRGRAM FROM LoS. LEGATION AT 
BL DAPES1 
(Dated June 26, 1947) 


The political crisis of May 29 had a 
number of important repercussions on 
the economic situation in Hungary. Al- 
though no change occurred in the fixed 
basic foreign-exchange rates or inter- 
bank clearing rates, the black-market 
rate for the dollar, which had remained 
virtually stationary since stabilization, 
rose sharply from 16-18 forints per dol- 
lar to 20-22 forints per dollar, with the 
tendency still upward. 

The bank-note circulation also 
reached a new high of 1,407,669,950 
forints for the week ended May 31, but 
it later (June 15) declined to 1,388.,- 
412,610 forints 

Quotations on the Budapest Stock Ex- 
change dropped sharply following the 
political crisis, and the Government an- 
nounced on June 4 that no transaction 
could be made below the closing prices 
of June 3. 

As an anti-inflationary measure, the 
High Economic Council adopted a policy 
of granting credits to cooperatives and 
wholesalers. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment reduced the price of rice by 2 
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forints per kilogram, released supplies of 
soap and shoes with a view of forcing 
down prices, and endeavored to stimu- 
late textile production. The cost-of 
living index (September 1946=100) rose 
to 137.6, including rent, (142.3 excluding 
rent) on June 15 as compared with 124.0 
including rent, (127.0 excluding rent) on 
May 15. 

A plan for the nationalization of Hun- 
garian banks was approved on May 29, 
and it was expected that complete na- 
tionalization would be effected prior to 
August 1. 

Trade negotiations with Bulgaria were 
initiated, and discussions with Yugo- 
Slavia and the Soviet Union continued. 
The foreign trade of Hungary in May 
amounted to 189,960,000 forints, exclusive 
of reparations, imports comprising 115,- 
919,090 forints and exports, 74,041,000 
forints. 


Economic Conditions 


During the second half of 1946 a num- 
ber of important decrees were promul- 
gated by the Hungarian Government 
which will have a far-reaching effect on 
many branches of the national economy. 
These decrees, which appear in the 
monthly bulletin of the National Bank 
of Hungary, No. 7-9 of July-September 
and No. 10-12 of October—December 1946, 
and are summarized below, provide for a 
greater degree of Soviet participation in 
many Hungarian enterprises, the opera- 
tion of the nationalized coal industry, re- 
visions of certain taxes, and the introduc- 
tion of a new currency. 


HUNGARIAN-SOVIET MIXED COMPANIES 


In accordance with the Hungarian- 
Soviet agreement for economic coopera- 
tion, several special mixed companies 
were organized, in which the stock hold- 
ings of Soviet Russia range from 33 to 50 
percent. These companies, which will be 
concerned primarily with exploitation of 
oil and natural gas, bauxite, aluminum, 
and shipping and air transport, include 
the Hungarian-Soviet Company (Mes- 
zhart), the Hungarian-Soviet Oil Indus- 
try Company, Ltd. (Maszovol), the Hun- 
garian-Soviet Crude Oil Company, Ltd. 
(Molaj), the Hungarian-Soviet Bauxite- 
Aluminum Company, Ltd., and the Hun- 
garian-Soviet Air Transport Company, 
Ltd. «Maszovlet). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRIES 


The operation of the coal mines in 
Hungary, which had been nationalized 
January 1, 1946, was entrusted to the 
Hungarian State Coal Mines Company, 
Ltd., by an order in council of November 
26, 1946. For the purpose of insuring 
efficient administration of the coal 
mines, the establishment of a coal com- 
mittee, consisting of the Minister of In- 
dustry (as president), the Minister of 
Public Supplies, and the General Secre- 


tary of the High Economic Council had 
been authorized by decree of July 26, 
1946. Those mines, which had been 
placed under State administration, but 
to which title had not been taken by the 
State pending the announcement of an 
effective date of the application to them 
of the nationalization act were also 
placed under the administration of the 
Hungarian State Coal Mines Company, 
Ltd., by decree of December 7, 1946. 

Electric power plants with a minimum 
capacity of 20,000 kilowatts, which de- 
livered commercially at least 51 percent 
of the power generated, were national- 
ized by act XX of 1946. 

As a preliminary measure to national- 
ization of heavy industry and in order 
to coordinate the reparations program, 
the three greatest units of heavy indus- 
try in Hungary, the Rimamurany-Sal- 
gotarjani Iron Works Co., Ltd., the Ganz 
and Partner Electrical, Machine, Rail- 
way Carriage Manufacturing & Ship 
Building Co., Ltd., and the Manfred 
Weiss Steel and Metal Works Co., Ltd., 
were placed under State administration 
as of December 1, 1946, for the remain- 
ing period of reparations. Subsidiary 
companies in which at least 50 percent 
of the share capital was controlled by 
the above three companies were also 
placed under State management. 

An “obligatory general industrial ac- 
counting-scheme,” which provides for 
standardized accounts, was required to 
be instituted by decree of December 31, 
1946. Firms subject to the mining and 
industrial acts, which were not classified 
as small industries, were to introduce the 
system as of January 1, 1947. Concerns 
which employed an average of less than 
100 workers per month and whose turn- 
over for the months of August to Decem- 
ber 1946 was less than 100,000 forints are 
to institute the system on January 1, 
1948. 

REVISION OF TAXES 


A decree of July 12, 1946, provided that 
payment of the land tax and certain 
other taxes pertaining to land and agri- 
culture was to be made in wheat and, 
where payment in wheat was not pos- 
sible, other commodities were to be ac- 
cepted in quantities equivalent in value 
to wheat. 

In addition to a substantial increase in 
taxes on income for residential buildings, 
there were introduced a combined earn- 
ings and income tax, a company and fees 
tax, a tax on surplus assets, and a per- 
sonal income tax. 

The general domestic business turn- 
over tax on manufacturing enterprises 
was increased from 5 to 10 percent by 
decree of July 28, 1946. For concerns en- 
gaged in commercial or other work or 
services not specially regulated by this 
decree, the turn-over tax was reduced 
from 5 to 3 percent. The turn-over tax 
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on security dealings was increased by 
about 150 percent from the former rates 
by a decree of December 5, 1946. 

The supplementary tax on delayed 
payment of public taxes was reduced 
from 10 to 3 percent. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FORINT 


A new monetary unit, the forint, was 
introduced as of August 1, 1846, in the 
place of the pengo, by order in council 
of July 28. The gold value of the forint 
was subsequently fixed at 1 kilogram of 
fine gold equals 13 120 forints (1 forint 
$0.085 U. S. currency). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement With U.S.S.R. for Exchange of 
Goods and Payments and Treaty of Trade 
and Navigation Signed.—An agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of goods and pay- 
ments and a treaty of trade and navigation 
between Hungary and the Soviet Union were 
signed on July 15, 1847, according to a tele- 
gram of July 18, received from the American 
Embassy in Moscow. 

Under the agreement the Soviet Union will 
deliver to Hungary iron ore, coke, ferrous al- 
loys, cotton, chemical fertilizers, various 
chemical prcducts, salt, and certain other 
goods essential to the Hungarian economy. 
In return Hungary will export to the Soviet 
Union oil products, rolled steel, spirits, to- 
bacco, and other agricultural products. The 
total value of products to b2 supplied by 
each country will amount to 400,000,000 
forints (approximately $34,000,000 U. S. cur- 
rency). 


Mexico 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Interdepartmental Commission 
To Coordinate Control of Foreign Invest- 
ment.—An Interdepartmental Commis- 
sion to coordinate existing controls of 
foreign investment in Mexico was set up 
by a Presidential resolution published in 
the Diario Oficial and effective on June 
23, 1947. The presiding officer of the 
Commission is a representative of the 
President, and each of the following Min- 
istries has one representative: Interior, 
Foreign Relations, Finance and Public 
Credit, Economy, and Agriculture and 
Livestock. Every 3 months or more often, 
if necessary, the Commission must notify 
these Ministries of the standards they are 
to follow in carrying out the law dealing 
with the investment of foreign capital 
which each is now charged with admin- 
istering. The Commission’s decisions will 
be adopted by unanimous vote, and any 
differences will be definitively resolved 
by the President. 

It was officially stated that the eco- 
nomic development of Mexico requires a 
coordinated policy among the various 
Ministries with regard to the harmoni- 
ous investment of domestic and foreign 
capital. The various laws and sections 
of law bearing on foreign investment now 
administered by the Ministries and cited 
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in the resolution are: Articles 2, 87, and 
88 of the Law of Population; the Organic 
Law and Regulations of section I, article 
27 of the Constitution; the Law of Na- 
tionality and Naturalization; the decree 
of June 29, 1944, covering the acquisition 
of property by foreigners and by Mexican 
companies having foreign members; and 
article 251 of the General Law of Mer- 
cantile Societies. No change in any of 
these laws is effected by the resolution. 
(For laws dealing with foreign invest- 
ment, see “Establishing a Business in 
Mexico,” Department of Commerce In- 
ternational Reference Service, Vol. 3, No. 
51, November 1946, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
or any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce at 5 cents a copy. |] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Certain 
Items.—The cfficial valuations for application 
of the 12 percent export tax in M«xico have 
been modified on a number of items by cir- 
cular No. 657, published in the Diario Oficial 
July 14, 1947, and effective July 21, 1947. The 
new valuations in Mexican pesos per gross 
kilogram, unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows (former valuations in parentheses) : 
Valuation 


Fraction Description 


21-10 Vetch 0.38 (0. 50) 
21-54 Dry peppers 2.85 (2. 59) 
24—04 Shelled nuts 8. 80 (7. 15) 
25-10 Copra paste 
gross ton 306.00 (236.00) 
25-11 Sesame seed paste 
gross ton 360.00 (300.00) 
25-12 Cotton seed paste 
25-91 and meal 
gross ton 348.00 (280.00 
25-13 Peanut paste and 
25-96 meal 
gross ton 312.00 (265.00) 
25-14 Linseed paste and 
25-97 meal 
gross ton 324.00 (315.00) 
28-30 Pitch No tax (. 20) 
28-65 Canaigre root 
gross ton 1.15 (. 85) 
23-71 Jalapa root__do 4.27 (2. 70) 
28-72 Sarsaparilla root 
gross ton 4.23 (2.63) 
28-8 Saffron do 14. 00 (9.00) 
41-02 Crude petroleum 
density up to 
0.91 
cubic meter 27.35 (27. 45) 
41-04 Crude petroleum 
density over 0.96 
cubic meter_._ 44.28 (43. 80) 
41-10 Diesel oil__..do 49.91 (51. 22) 
41-12 Crude gasoline 
cubic meter 76. 24 (11. 00) 
50-30 Cotton linters and 
50-34 waste 61 (0. 80) 
60-22 Chic!lets No tax (4. 40) 
67-14 Turpentine No tax (. 50) 
67-44 Laundry soap 0. 84 (1. 50) 
79-32 Brooms No tax (1. 60) 
81-11 Manufactures of 
bronze, brass, 
etc eae 7.00 (10. 30) 
91-51 Manufactures of 
onyx- -- 4.40 (10. 60) 





Plans are prepared for a new 11-story 
building for Government offices in the 
center of Oslo, Norway. 


Netherlands Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM AMERICAN CON. 
SULATE GENERAL AT BATAYIA 
(Dated June 30, 1947) 


The economic situation in the Nether. | 


lands Indies showed no improvement in 


June, and, in view of more recent de. | 


terioration in the political situation, little 
improvement can be expected for some 
time toccme. Java and Sumatra, which 
normally account for three-fourths of the 
archipelago’s foreign trade, remaineg 
closed to commerce, rehabilitation of 
large agricultural and industrial enter. 
prises facing indefinite postponement, 
In some cases, locations of these enter. 
prises have not been accessible to owners 
and managers, and limited production 
therefrom is in the hands of small Ingo. 
nesian staffs. Lack of accord between 
the Dutch and Indonesians has prevented 
movement into world-trade channels of 
stocks of sugar, rubber, cinchona, palm 
oil, and fibers. 

Observers have expressed the opinion 
that the longer rehabilitation is deferred, 
the more difficult and costly it will be 
and that further deterioration of the 
archipelago’s economy may well end in 
catastrophe for many of the 70,000,030 
inhabitants. 

Early in June an international mission, 
with the cooperation of both the Dutch 
and the Indonesians, entered the interior 
of Java to survey sugar stocks. Of 85 
factories where sugar was believed to be 
stored, only 7 or 8 were visited, Investi- 
gations of stocks in the remaining fac- 
tories could not be carried out because of 
unsettled and unsafe conditions. The 
committee’s report gave some substan- 
tiality to previously made estimates that 
200,000 metric tons of sugar were avail- 
able for export but indicated that condi- 
tions of stocks, plantations, and prccess- 
ing equipment had not been determined. 

Although the technical staffs available 
are said to be sufficient to handle the 
small 1947 grind, the committee reported, 
it was po-nted out by the Indonesian au- 
thorities that technical and managerial 
staffs are not adequate to grind the 
larger crop planned for 1948. The com- 
mittee considered it possible that this 
“larger crop” might yield 264,000 tons, 
which compares with a prewar annual 
output of 1,500,000 tons. 

Further decline in the value of both 
the Dutch guilder and the Indonesian 
rupiah on the open market reficcted the 
unsatisfactory business conditions pre- 
vailing iri June. An already confused 
currency situation was further compli- 
cated by the issuance of Republican 
rupiahs in Sumatra, at the nominal rate 
of 1 Sumatran to 2 Javanese rupiahs, to 
replace Japanese invasion currency still 
in use in that island. Continued cur- 
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tailment of orders placed abroad bore 
evidence to the critical exchange situa- 
tion which has developed in the Nether- 
lands Indies since the war ended, because 
of high unproductive expenditures and a 
low level of exports. 

It was reported that as of June 1, the 
Netherlands Indies Import-Export Or- 
ganization, NIGIEO, terminated its pur- 
chases of foreign merchandise, prelimi- 
nary to returning import trade to private 
channels. The import business, how- 
ever, will continue to be subject to strict 
governmental control, importers being 
obliged to obtain import licenses and al- 
lotments of foreign exchange covering 
their transactions. Exchange for essen- 
tial imports only will be allotted to vari- 
ous importers on the basis of their pre- 
war volume of trade, with small amounts 
reserved for use of new firms. During 
June, however, it became increasingly 
difficult to obtain foreign exchange for 
any purchase abroad. 

Preliminary trade figures indicate that 
exports in May from Dutch-controlled 
areas remained low. Because of inade- 
quate shipping facilities, copra shipments 
dropped to 7,000 metric tons from 23,300 
in April and 26,500 in March. Produc- 
tion of copra in May reached 16,000 tons, 
an amount considered normal under ex- 
isting circumstances. Estimates indicate 
that exports for the year may exceed 
180,000 tons 

To inadequacy of shipping is attributed 
also low rubber exports in May, amount- 
ing to only 3,855 tons, compared with 
more than 7,000 tons in April. NIRUB 
purchases, however, increased substan- 
tially, totaling 6,800 tons in May com- 
pared with 2,390 tons in April. This was 
ascribed chiefly to the larger supplies 
of inducement goods available for dis- 
tribution in producing areas and also to 
the drop in Singapore rubber prices which 
discouraged smuggling of stocks to 
Borneo. 

As a result of strikes in the Billiton 
mines, tin production dropped by 30 per- 
cent to 1,013 tons in May. Exports, how- 
ever, amounted to 2,295 tons, the largest 
shipment attained in any month since the 
reoccupation of the islands. Exports of 
tin ore during the first 5 months of the 
year amounted to 6,710 tons, of which the 
United States received 2,461 tons, and the 
Netherlands 4,249 tons. Two new tin 
dredges arrived during the month, one 
from the United States and one from the 
Netherlands. Output of crude oil from 
Dutch-held areas, which has increased 
gradually through the first half of the 
year, amounted to 52,570 metric tons in 
May, compared with 40,791 tons in April. 
Producing properties of a large United 
States company in Sumatra are not yet 
accessible to the owners. 

The latest comprehensive figures on 
foreign trade show that in February, 
Netherlands Indies imports were valued 
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at approximately 48,000,000 guilders, 
compared with exports valued at less 
than 25,000,000 guilders. More than 53 
percent of total imports by value origi- 
nated in the United States, 19 percent in 
the United Kingdom, 18 percent in the 
Netherlands, and 5 percent in Singapore. 
Of total exports for the same month, 31 
percent was consigned to the United 
States, 55 percent to the Netherlands, 4 
percent to Great Britain, and 3 percent 
to Singapore. 

A merger of the foreign shipping lines 
operated by the Royal Packet Navigation 
Co. (generally known as the K. P. M.) 
with the Java-China-Japan Line (J. C. 
J. L.) was completed in June. The new 
company will be known as the Java- 
China - Paketvaartlijnen (Java - China 
Navigation Co.) and will operate all for- 
eign shipping services formerly main- 
tained by these two Dutch companies. 
The purpose of the merger was to create 
a strong organization able to cope suc- 
cessfully with the keen foreign competi- 
tion which is expected to develop when 
trade is resumed with Java and Sumatra, 

The impending merger of Royal Dutch 
Airlines (K. L, M.) with the Royal Neth- 
erlands Indies Airlines (KNILM) was also 
announced in June. This will place the 
inter-island and foreign lines of the lat- 
ter and the extensive network of the 
former under a single management. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


NEW INTERIM CoStT-OF-LIVING INDEX 


The British Government has adopted 
an interim cost-of-living index recom- 
mended by the special Cost of Living Ad- 
visory Committee. The new index was in- 
troduced on June 17, and is of special 
interest because the wages of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 workers are affected by 
the operation of the cost-of-living sliding 
scale. 

The former index, based on 1914 living 
conditions, has been criticized as failing 
to present an accurate picture of present 
living costs and expenditure distribution. 
It has been proposed that the new perma- 
nent index, which is now being formu- 
lated by the Advisory Committee, pro- 
vide an estimate of the alteration in 
prices of goods and services which con- 
sumers are currently interested in and 
are currently purchasing. Pending the 
development of this permanent index the 
interim index, with a weighing based on 
1937-38 statistics, has been adopted. 

The comparative weights of the various 
items in the old and interim indexes are 
as follows, with the 1914 weights given 
in parentheses: Food, 35 (60); rent and 
rates, 9 (16); clothing, 9 (12); fuel and 
light, 7 (8); other items in old index, 16 
(4): items not in old index, 24 (0). The 


new items consist largely of made-up 
clothing, household furnishings and ap- 
pliances, entertainment, and travel. As 
yet it is not known to what effect wage 
agreements will be tied to the new index. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wire for Manufacture of Nails: Included in 
the Raw-Materials Section of the Customs 
Tariff at a Lower Rate of Duty—wWire over 5 
millimeters in diameter to be used in the 
manufacture of wire nails has been included 
in the raw-materials section of the Uruguayan 
customs tariff, with the duty, including sur- 
tax, reduced from 52 to 9 percent of the 
official customs valuation of 6.50 pesos per 
100 gross kilograms, and with exemption 
from the general 50 percent increase in duty, 
according to a decree of July 3, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 15, 1947. 

Cattle: Importation at a Reduced Rate of 
Exchange Authorized—To supply Monte- 
video with meat at reasonable prices, 50,000 
head of cattle have been authorized importa- 
tion into Uruguay from Argentina, by the 
National Packing House, 60 percent at the 
controlled export rate of exchange (1.519 
pesos per $1) and 40 percent at the free im- 
port rate of exchange (1.90 pesos per $1), 
according to a decree dated July 2, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 12, 1947. 

The exchange rates allowed for the im- 
portation of these cattle reduces the cost 
of importation under the usual rates by ap- 
proximately 14 percent. 

Alpaca Sheets and White Metal to be Used 
in National Manufactures: Included in the 
Raw-Materials Section of the Customs Tariff 
at Lower Rate of Duty—Sheets of alpaca and 
white metal imported for the manufacture 
of dishes, plates, trays, candelabras, and 
similar articles have been included in the 
raw-materials section of the Uruguayan cus- 
toms tariff with a duty of 15 percent, plus a 
surtax of 21 percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value, and exempt from the general increase 
in duty of 50 percent, according to a resolu- 
tion of July 3, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 9, 1947. 

Empty Containers: Excepted from 1 Year’s 
Free Storage for Goods in Transit ——Empty 
containers have been excepted from the privi- 
lege of 1 year’s free storage in customs ware- 
houses or on the docks of Uruguay, originally 
granted goods in transit by a decree of June 
30, 1936, according to a decree of July 2, 
1947, published in the Diario Oficial of July 
11, 1947. 

Authority to Change Destination of Goods 
Originally Consigned to Uruguay Limited.— 
The authority to change the country of origin 
on shipping documents, granted to shipping 
agents and consignees by a decree of January 
18, 1943, does not include authority to change 
the destination of merchandise consigned 
originally to Uruguay, according to a decree 
of July 2, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 9. 

This decree provides that merchandise ar- 
riving in Uruguay from the country of origin 
“in transit’ may be reshipped in accordance 
with the regulations governing such trans- 
actions. However, goods originally consigned 
to Uruguay may be reshipped only with the 
prior approval of the Executive Power and the 
Import and Export Control Commission. 

Farina: Tariff Quota Established.—The 
Bank of the Republic has been authorized to 

import into Uruguay up to 2,000 tons of fine 
farina free from import duties and addi- 
tional charges, in amounts required to meet 
current consumption needs, by a decree of 
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July 8, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 15, 1947. 

The Bank will sell the farina to importers 
usually handling this product 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Modified on Miscellaneous 
Products.—Resolution No. 245 of the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 21, 1947, and effective 
from July 15, revised the rates of import duty 
and the tariff classifications on various com- 
modities. Included among those affected are 
textiles for special purposes, plastics, hats 
footwear, fountain pens and mechanical pen- 
cils, and prefabricated buildings 

The changes are designed to clarify the 
former classifications of the tariff, to estab- 
lish new classifications covering articles not 
specified previously and to reduce the im- 
port duties on certain semifabricated prod- 
ucts used by domestic industries. 

Details on the tariff classifications affected 
by the changes may be obtained upon request 
from the American Republics Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 
or from the Department’s field offices 

Import Duties Modified on Miscellaneous 
Products.—Resolution No. 245 of the Ven- 
ezuelan Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of June 21, 1947, and effective 
from July 15, revised the rates of import duty 
and the tariff classifications on various com- 
modities. Included among those affected 
are textiles for special purposes, plastics, hats, 
footwear, fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils, and prefabricated buildings. 

he changes are designed to clarify the 
former classifications of the tariff, to estab- 
lish new classifications covering articles not 
specified previously and to reduce the import 
duties on certain semifabricated products 
used by domestic industries. 

A translation of the tariff classifications af- 
fected by the changes, with the new and for- 
mer rates of duty, follows (duties are stated 
in bolivares, valued at approximately $0.30 
U. S. currency): 


Duty ir 
bol ares 
Paritt C lassific 
numeral 
New For 
mer 
164 Special fabrics 
4. For tailors (of vegetabk 1. 20 1. 20 
fibers and horsehair 
B. Of mixed wooi and hair 2.00 2. 
for padding clothing 
C. For cleaning metals 1. 20 1. 20 
I). Prepared foroilpaintings 1. 20 1. 20 
E. Sensitized, for helio 2. 00 2. 00 
graphic copies 
fF For tracing 2.00 2.00 
G. Mixed with threads of 10.00 10.00 
imitation gold or silver 
H. Painted, for tapestry 2. 00 2.00 
I. Oiled, varnished, sized, 1, 20 1. 20 
gummed 
J For binding books 2.00 2.00 
K. Formed by two adhered 1. 00 1.00 
cloths, not specified 
L. Napped, weighing mort 5. 00 5. OO 
than 200 grams (per square 
meter) for the manufac- 
ture of blankets 
M. Terry cloth (for the 5. 50 5. 50 
manufacture of towels and 
bathrobe 
N. For footwear (composed = 7. 50 7.50 
of a silk fabric adhered to 
another fabric 
NOTE: For fabrics classified 
under subitems B,J, K, L, and 
M of this numeral when im- 
ported in wooden cases, the 
luty will be assessed at the 
rate indicated, minus a dis 
count of 10 percent of the duty 
applying to the gross weight of 
the package 
18 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Equipment 


LICENSED VEHICLES IN NEW ZEALAND 


The number of motor vehicles licensed 
in New Zealand was reported to have in- 
creased about 80,000 between 1937 and 
1947. Licensed vehicles totaled 250,304 in 
1937, 306,008 in 1940, and 329,575 in 1947. 
Approximately two-thirds of the 1947 
registrations were in the North Island 
and the remainder in the South Island. 


NEw BRITISH ENGINE, HAVING DIRECT 
GASOLINE INJECTION 


A system of direct gasoline injection is 
being applied to a new engine now under 
production by a British firm. It is used 
as an alternative power unit for a 15-ton 
eight-wheel truck which normally is 
equipped with a fuel-oil engine. The 
system is reported to have been developed 
originally for use in aircraft engines dur- 
ing the war 

The press reports that gasoline is in- 
jected directly into the cylinders by a 
pump which gives a rich supply for full 
power and automatically reduces the 
quantity of gasoline consumed at increas- 
ing speeds. In road tests of chassis 
carrying 15-ton loads, use of the gasoline- 
injection engine, compared with the fuel- 
oil engine, resulted in higher cruising 
speed, faster hill climbing, and quieter 
operation. 

It is claimed that the new engine de- 
velops 150 brake horsepower (compared 
with 100 brake horsepower) making pos- 
sible the use of an overdrive top gear, 
which would make the new engine par- 
ticularly suitable for export markets 
where heavy motor vehicles are required 
to maintain high cruising speeds over 
long distances 


Beverages 


RESUMPTION OF CIDER SHIPMENTS FROM 
FRANCE TO U. K. 


Regular resumption of the normal 
prewar cider trade between Le Havre, 
France, and Bristol, England, was pos- 
Sibly foreshadowed by the recent arrival 
at Bristol of between 250 and 400 tons 
of French cider from the plains of Nor- 
mandy. 
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During the war when the British West 
Country cider producers were dependent 
on domestic cider apples, which because 
of climatic conditions are not 100 percent 
cider brands, there was a drop in cider 
production. The French cider is made 
from pure cider apples. It will be mixed 
with domestic brands and thus will help 
to make up for deficiencies in the local 
harvest and quality. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


The consumption of light beverages 
was high and record sales of all types 
were registered in Uruguay during the 
first quarter of 1947. The keen competi- 
tion among the large manufacturers of 
beverages did not permit increases in 
prices, but at the end of March an in- 
crease in the retail price of beer (sold for 
a long time at popular prices) was ex- 
pected. This increase will favor the 
consumption of wine, which has been 
declining. The price factor is important 
because of the permanent competition 
between the domestic wine and beer in- 
dustries; a price increase of either will 
automatically favor the sale of the other. 

It is estimated that the 1947 grape 
crop will produce about 60,000,000 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts) of wine as com- 
pared with 72,000,000 liters during 1946. 
Despite the smaller production it is ex- 
pected that the surplus carried over from 
last year, will insure a sufficiently large 
stock to take care of any domestic de- 
mand until the 1948 grape crop. 

The prices established officially for this 
year’s crop are much lower than last 
year’s. The 1946 grape prices were the 
highest ever registered and caused an 











Swiss Want To See U.S. 
Helicopter 


Attention of United States manufac- 
turers of helicopters is invited to the 
interest of the Swiss Aero-Club in the 
participation of a United States heli- 
copter, with crew, in an air show to take 
place in late August or early September 
of this year in Porrentruy, in the Canton 
of Bern, Switzerland. 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in the potentialities of helicopters. Re- 
portedly, no helicopter has heretofore 
been demonstrated in Switzerland. 








equivalent rise in the retail price of wine, 
which was noticeably resisted by con-~ 
sumers. The wine industry was seriously 
affected and has therefore pressed for 
the establishment this year of an official 
grape price more in keeping with the 
prices paid during previous normal years. 
Alcoholic beverages produced in Uru- 
guay, such as “cana” and “grapa,” main- 
tained their Qsual consumption level dur- 


ing the first quarter of 1947. Retail 
prices remained unchanged. 
Foreign alcoholic beverages (wines, 


whisky, cognac, gin, vermouth, liqueurs, 
champagne, and so forth), the importa- 
tion of which was resumed in 1946, were 
more extensively imported and distrib- 
uted in the first quarter of 1947 than 
formerly. Nevertheless, the restrictive 
exchange policy which provides prefer- 
ential foreign exchange for importations 
of products more essential to Uruguayan 
economic welfare will likely check any 
marked increase in imports of foreign 
beverages of any origin. 


Bristles and Furs 


BRISTLE ACTIVITIES, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


June bristle exports from Tientsin to 
the United States totaled 126,57 pounds 
valued at US$393,327 as compared with 
213,895 pounds valued at US$1,004,264 in 
May. 

The June monthly average value of 
exports to the United States, packed 
ready-for-shipment, was US$3.11 per 
pound, as against the May average of 
US$4.69. 

Sizes and assortments of bristles 
shipped to the United States market in 
June are compared with May exports in 
the following table, together with the 
price range, stated in United States cur- 
rency per pound, c. i. f. or c. & f. New 
York: 


May 1947 June 1947 
Size of assortment 
Cones Price Ceann Price 
range range 
244" 214 |$0. 85-1. 27 320 $0. 85-1. 25 
21,” 33 1.72 43 | 1.50-1. 72 
284’ 25 | 3. 20-3. 50 25 2. 75 
dg 30 48-5. 35 
4’’~6 15 9. 20 
219’’-314 100 2. 35 
26-case (214’’-4’’) 98 | 2. 60-3. 30 52 | 2. 35-2. 45 
13-case (234'’—H"’ 72 | 4. 12-5. 60 129 | 3.85-5. 80 
55-long (219’’—51<"") 824 | 5.15-7.90 138 | 6. 10-6. 60 
55-short (2)9’’—6’ 196 | 3.00-5.15 344 | 3.00-5.00 
Total 1, 947 1,151 
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Since the beginning of June, Tientsin 
bristle prices have been pushed upward 
under pressure of buying by Government 
and semi-Goverment agencies in sub- 
stantial quantities. It is widely reported 
that considerable quantities (on the or- 
der of 1,500 cases) are moving to foreign 
markets via Canton and Hongkong—a 
device to evade application of the export- 
control regulations applicable to com- 
mercial exporters. An influential group 
has recently attacked Government ex- 
port purchases in the Tientsin market as 
detrimental to legitimate trade and has 
commented that “smuggling activities” 
have swept into North China, particu- 
larly the smuggling of bristles to Hong- 
kong via Canton. 

New York prices for the standard 
(long) 55-case assortment range between 
US$6.75 and US$7.00, and business has 
been done in June for the special or short 
55-case assortment at US$4.80. 

In the Tientsin market, the long 55- 
case assortment is currently quoted at 
about CN$260,000 per catty (1.3 pounds), 
or at the official exchange rate of CN$12,- 
000, roughly US$20.00 per pound—where- 
as at the present open-market rate of 
CN$50,000 (at which normal export busi- 
ness is impossible) the figure would be 
about US$5.00. The special 55-case as- 
sortment has been sold in Tientsin at 
CN$147,000 per catty, or roughly US$9.67 
at the official rate and US$2.45 at open- 
market rates. Some “smuggling” busi- 
ness via Canton and Hongkong has prob- 
ably been done at prices roughly approxi- 
mate to the above open-market price cal- 
culations. 

May and June export figures to mar- 
kets. other than the United States are 
not obtainable. 


MANITOBA’S Fur TAKE, CANADA 


Manitoba’s (Canada) fur take in 1946 
had a value of $6,425,700 of which fur of 
wild trapped animals was valued at 
$5,045,700. Fur from 700 farms compris- 
ing mostly mink and fox, had a value of 
$1,280,000, and that from incidental 
trapping and shooting on ordinary farms, 
of jack rabbits, snowshoe rabbits, skunk, 
lynx, wolf, weasel, and ermine, $100,000. 


Chemicals 


OUTPUT OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER, 
AUSTRIA 


Lack of coking coal prevented the pro- 
duction of nitrogenous fertilizer in 
Austria from early in January 1947 until 
March 31, when operations were resumed 
at 25 percent of capacity. This level was 
maintained in April, when approxi- 
mately 6,100 metric tons were produced. 


EXPORTS OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of pyrethrum flowers 
in 1946 totaled 1,252 metric tons, worth 
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$438,750, according to statistics of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States took 1,029 tons, valued at 
$276,500. 


PRODUCTION, STOCKS AND TRADE, 
ARGENTINA 


CASEIN 


Production of casein in Argentina in 
April 1947 amounted to 2,814 metric tons 
and exports totaled 2,669 tons, according 
to the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. 
Spain was the principal purchaser, tak- 
ing 995 tons; only 10 tons went to the 
the United States. 

Stocks of casein on May 1 totaled 9,717 
tons, but this figure does not include 
about 3,000 tons at rural stations. 

Trade in casein is no longer reserved 
to the Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute. 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS OF INTERMEDIATES FOR 
DYES 


{n the period January to September 
1946, Brazil imported 112 metric tons of 
intermediates for dyes, worth $208,250, 
according to statistics of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Finance. The United States 
supplied 93 tons. 


MARKET FOR U. S. DYES IN BURMA 


A market for small quantities of red 
and black dyes from the United States 
exists in the Shan States (particularly 
Yawnghwe) and at Myitkyina and 
Bhamo, Burma. These dyes will be used 
in making Shan and Kachin bags. 


EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS ADVANCE, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the 
period January to May 1947 advanced in 
value to $14,641,000 from $13,947,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Exports of these products in the first 5 
months of 1938 were valued at $4,- 
294,000. 


POTASH PRODUCTION RECOVERING, BRITISH 
ZONE, GERMANY 


Exports of potash from the British 
Zone of Germany in 1946 were valued at 


£534,000. Potash production is recover- 
ing from the low level to which it 
dropped in March 1947—1,685 metric 


tons—compared with a monthly target 
figure of 22,500 tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COLOMBIA’S INDUSTRY 


Operations at the salt mines of the 
Banco de la Republica, Colombia, will be 
extended and a plant erected to produce 
soda ash, caustic soda, and chlorine. 
The project will cost 25,000,000 pesos. A 
United States company has the contract 
for erecting the plant and _ installing 
equipment. This plant will be the first 
in Colombia to produce alkalies, and it is 
hoped that operations can start in 1949. 

Refined salt production will be in- 
creased to 200 metric tons daily. It is 


planned to provide capacity for the map. 
ufacture of 100 tons of soda ash and 95 
tons of caustic soda daily (including 5 


tons electrolytically produced) and of 1 | 


tons of bicarbonate of soda and 5 tons of 
chlorine. The caustic soda will be useq 
by the expanding rayon industry in Bay. 
ranquilla and Medellin and the soap jp. 
dustry centered in Barranquilla. The 
soda ash will be valuable to the glass ang 
paper industries. 

A chlorine plant near Bogota—Com. 
pania Colombiana de Cloro y Sus Deriy. 
ados—operated jointly by the Instituto 
de Fomento and the city of Bogota, pro. 
duces 5 tons of chlorine daily, all of 
which is needed by existing water-puri- 
fication systems. The new plant will be 
equipped to supply chlorine to the tex. 
tile industry and will permit the develop. 
ment of additional water systems. 


AMMONIUM-NITRATE WorKS For Ecypt 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
has decided in favor of the production 
of ammonium nitrate rather than nitrate 
of lime, according to the foreign press 
Plans made earlier for the erection of a4 
nitrate of lime plant at Nag Hamadi have 
been set aside in favor of the establish. 
ment of an ammonium-nitrate works at 
Aswan 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN HUNGARY'S 
INDUSTRY 


Branches of the Hungarian chemical 
industry operated in 1946 at varying 
levels of capacity, according to a bulletin 
of the National Bank of Hungary. In 
heavy chemicals, 30 to 40 percent of 
capacity was utilized. At the close of 
the year, activity in the industry showed 
a substantial rise following repairs toa 
number of plants. 


IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical raw materials and prod- 
ucts in the first quarter of 1947 were 
worth $1,497,000, according to the Fin- 
nish Board of Customs Statistics. Im- 
ports of these materials in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 were valued at 
$1,284,000. 


COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE PYRETHRUM 
PRODUCTS, KASHMIR, INDIA 


A special company now being organized 
in Kashmir, India, for the manufacture 
of drugs will also make pyrethrum prod- 
ucts on a large scale, according to a for- 
eign chemical publication. These ma- 
terials are already being made at a pilot 
plant owned by the State Government. 


Dye INDUSTRY ACTIVE, ITALY 


The Italian dye industry faces a heavy 
demand from textile plants now working 
at high levels of production. UNRRA 
imports of benzol and toluol are said t 
have been an important factor in its 
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reactivation. The industry is estimated 
to be operating at about 60 percent of 


normal. 
ImpoRTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, JAPAN 


Japan’s imports of phosphate rock in 
the first quarter of 1947 totaled 206,690 
metric tons, according to Japanese cus- 
toms statistics. A preliminary figure for 
April 1947 shows the importation of 119,- 
§03 tons. 


BRITISH FIRM MANUFACTURING PYRETHRUM 
EXTRACT IN KENYA 


Pyrethrum extract is being manufac- 
tured in Kenya by a British firm at a 
plant erected during the war to provide 
supplies for Middle East forces, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. In 
1946 the company could not meet de- 
mand in the United Kingdom from its 
London plant, but with additional sup- 
plies of extract available from the Kenya 
factory all requirements now are ex- 
pected to be met 


IMPORTS OF SUPERPHOSPHATES GOVERN- 
MENT-CONTROLLED, KENYA 


Kenya is again receiving shipments of 
superphosphates from the Netherlands, 
its principal prewar supplier, but the 
amounts under order and permitted to 
enter the colony since the end of the 
war have not been disclosed. The com- 
modity is under strict Government con- 
trol in East Africa. 


Sopa ASH NEEDED FOR GLASS PLANT, 
MEXIcOo 


Efforts to find a source of supply of 
soda ash for Mexico's new $1,000,000 
glass plant at Guadalajara have so far 
been unsuccessful. About 10 tons daily 
will be needed at first and larger amounts 
later. 


RECORD MONTHLY JMPORT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL, U. K. 


The largest volume of industrial al- 
cohol imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1 month (4,877,289 proof gallons val- 
ued at £584.000) was received in May 
1947, according to the Board of Trade. 
The United States was the chief supplier. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES OF CARBON BLACK 
EXPECTED FoR U. K. 


The United Kingdom imports carbon 
black almost entirely from the United 
States in the form of “channel black.” 
The heavy demand for the product in the 
United States and I'‘mited production fa- 
cilities have curtailed the amount avail- 
able for export, resulting in a serious 
shortage in the United Kingdcm. 

In the last half of 1946 a British Gov- 
ernment committee was formed to con- 
Sider the situation. Its report outlines 
the difficulties faced by rubber manufac- 
turers and the problems which would be 
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encountered in attempts to produce car- 
bon blackin the United K ngdom. How- 
ever, the shortage of this material and 
the desire to conserve exchange provide 
a strong incentive for development of a 
carbon-black industry. The committee 
recommended that encouragement be 
given to private interests in establishing 
manufacturing plants. A Government 
plant is not contemplated. Some con- 
sideration has been given to making car- 
bon black from oil residues. 

Imports of carbon black from the 
United States in 1846 amounted to 32,205 
long tons, worth £1,662,294. A British 
delegation recently visited the United 
States in an effort to obtain additional 
supplies. The first installment of the 
increase probably will be received in the 
United Kingdom in August, and further 
increases are scheduled for the last quar- 
ter of 1947. 


~ s 

Construction 

PorT FACILITIES UNDER CONSIDERATION, 
PUERTO CABELLO, VENEZUELA 


The advisability of installing a large 
dry dock in Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, 
together with other needed port facilities, 
is reported to be under consideration by 
the newly created Institute Autonomo 
Diques y Astilleros Nacionales. No con- 
tracts have been granted. 


Klectrical 
Machinery 


EXPANSION IN ELECTRIFICATION, MEXICO 


Expenditures for the electrification 
program of the Mexican Light & Power 
Co. are expected to reach 38,436,540 pesos 
in 1947 compared with a total of 59,418,- 
015 pesos in 1941-46. An expansion pro- 
gram calls for the expenditure of more 
than 220,000,C00 pesos during the next 5 
years, if the funds are available. 

Amounts spent for improvements in 
the period 1941-46 compared with pro- 
posed expenditures in 1947 are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Item 1941-46 1947 


New construction work, recon- 

struction, and additional equip- Pesos eens | 

ment 1, 777. 642 | 1,022, 225 
Generating plants 16, 065, 292 11, 199, 175 
New transmission lines, changes, 

replacements, and additions; 

camp improvementsand rights- 

of-way 4, 959, 994 | 2, 694, 040 
New substations, increased ca- 

pacity, improvement, and re- | 

placement of equipment 11, 780, 731 (10, 479, 400 
Distribution network 16, 446, 162 | 7, 535, 100 
Meter equipment 3, 855, 276 | 3, 186, 700 
Workshops and buildings, and 

purchase of transportation and 

miscellaneous equipment 3, 532, 898 | 2,319, 900 


1 Since 1941 the peso has been stabilized at $0.206, 


United States currency. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
Cacao DELIVERIES AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


During May 1947, deliveries of cacao 
to the port of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
amounted to 58,013 quintals (1 Spanish 
quintal=101.4 pounds) as compared 
with 47,848 quintals delivered in April 
1947 and 19,977 quintals in May 1946. 
Deliveries in the first 5 months of 1947 
amounted to 202,850 quintals, as against 
140,646 quintals in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

During May 1947 cacao exports totaled 
3,524,290 kilograms, according to unoffi- 
cial statistics, of which 72 percent went 
to the United States, 24 percent to Bel- 
gium, and small lots to the Netherlands, 
Argentina, Colombia, and Chile. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in the 
first 4 months of 1947 amounted to 6,- 
749970 kilograms, va'ued at $4,815,875, 
as compared with 6,100,352 kilograms, 
valued at $1,518,916, in the like period of 
1946. 


Cocoa-BEAN Crop SMALL, GOLD Coast 


The 1946-47 main cocoa-bean crop on 
the Gold Coast has been disappointingly 
small. By the end of May 1947, when 
substantially all the crop had been 
shipped, exports from Gold Coast ports 
had reached 159701 tons. In addition, 
about 11,000 long tons of Gold Coast 
cocoa had ben sent overland to French 
Togoland for reexportation from Lome. 
The exportable part of the 1946-47 main 
crop is not expected to exceed 170,000 
tons. Swollen shoot (virus disease) and 
drought in the Eastern Province where 
the beans were smaller than ever before 
recorded, have held the crop below early 
expectations. 

Shipping has been readily available 
and cocoa has been cleared out of the 
ports as rapidly as it has come in, ex- 
cept at Lome. British ships do not wish 
to call at that port as French ships are 
given loading priority over vessels of 
other flag. Loading of a foreign-flag 
vessel reportedly is often stopped if a 
French ship puts into port and is sus- 
pended until the French vessel has been 
dealt with. 


Fruits 
RAISIN PRODUCTION AND MARKETING, IRAN 


The 1947 production of raisins in Iran 
is tentatively estimated at 20,000 metric 
tons or 38 percent less than the 32,500 
tons produced in 1946. 

Domestic consumption of raisins in the 
11-month period July 22, 1946, to June 23, 
1947, is estimated at 19,000 metric tons. 
This is somewhat less than previously 
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anticipated. Merchants state, however, 
that consumption of raisins has fallen 
off, probably because more sugar has been 


available. Raisins are widely used by 
Iranians when sugar is scarce or too 
costly. 


Latest official data obtained from the 
Iranian Customs Administration show 
that for the first 8 months (July 23, 1946, 
to March 20, 1947) of the current crop 
and marketing year, 3,239 metric tons of 
raisins were exported. 

For the 11 months, July 23, 1946, to 
June 23, 1947, raisin exports are esti- 
mated to have totaled 7,000 metric tons. 
Thus, total disappearance for the 11- 
month period amounted to about 26,000 
metric tons. The total supply for the 
year has been estimated at 32,500 metric 
tons. Current stocks, therefore, total 
about 6,500 tons. 

The market for Iranian raisins was 
dull in June and prices fell steadily. 
Prices for the best-grade raisins reached 
the highest level for the year during last 
November and December, when top prices 
were as high as 1,850 rials per 100 kilo- 
grams. The price for raisins of com- 
parable quality during March was 1,000 
to 1,200 rials per 100 kilograms. 

(The official buying and selling rate for 
United States dollars is 32 rials and 32.5 
rials, respectively. The free-market rate 
was 64.5 rials to the United States dollar 
on June 24.) 


Grains and Products 
WHEAT CROP IN URUGUAY 


About 365,735 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres) were sown to wheat in Uru- 
guay for the 1946-47 crop, and produc- 
tion is estimated at 188,529 metric tons. 
This crop was sown at the beginning of 
1946 and gathered at the beginning of 
1947. The area planted to wheat for the 
1945-46 crop amounted to only 354,090 
hectares, but its yield reached 216,595 
tons. The average for the past 5 years 
was 378,088 hectares sown and 281,438 
metric tons harvested. Therefore, the 
last two crops were lower than the aver- 
age for the years 1941-46. 

The principal causes for the unfavor- 
able yield of the Uruguayan wheat crop 
in the 1946-47 season were the invasion 
of locusts and the late frosts. As the 
locust problem had already been fore- 
seen, the authorities urged the planting 
of larger areas of wheat, but the high 
prices obtained for linseed during 1946 
(which reached three times those paid 
for wheat) induced many farmers to 
plant the latter. Nevertheless, the lin- 
seed crop did not come up to expectations 
and was less than that of the preceding 
year, although it surpassed the average 
of the past 5 years. 
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Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN MONTEVIDEO MARKET 
URUGUAY 


Sales of cattle for slaughter at the na- 
tional market in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
during the first quarter of 1947 totaled 
73,493 head, weighing 29,000,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as 
compared with 161,434 head, weighing 
74,300,000 kilograms, in the comparable 
period of 1946. Sales of sheep during the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to 447,730 
head, weighing 14,900,000 kilograms, as 
against 293,179 head, weighing 9,200,000 
kilograms. 

The marked decline in the number of 
cattle reaching the Montevideo market 
and the corresponding increase in sheep 
slaughtered was attributed almost en- 
tirely to the price of cattle on the hoof in 
Montevideo which was considered too low 
by cattlemen. Sheep were sent to mar- 
ket, prices being satisfactory whereas 
cattle were held for better prices. 

There was a marked drop in exports of 
meat from Uruguay in the first quarter 
of 1947 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Exports by Kinds in 
the first quarter of 1947 (1946 first- 
quarter figures in parentheses) were: 
Frozen mutton, 1,120 metric tons (3,466) ; 
frozen beef, 15 metric tons (11,840); 
canned beef, 2,420 metric tons (3,828); 
hot packs, 104 (3,259); and jerked beef, 
1,540 tons (1,642). 

Analyzing all the factors of the cattle 
Situation in Uruguay, it might reasonably 
be believed that the market situation 
during the first quarter of 1947 was 
relatively normal. However, cattle en- 
tries at the national market in Monte- 
video were so small that the Frigorifico 
Nacional could not meet Montevideo’s 
minimum requirements of fresh meat. 
The Government was obliged to rrohibit 
exports of meat products 


Sugars and Products 
RECORD MAapPLe-SirupPp Crop, CANADA 


Production of maple sirup in the 1947 
season was estimated at 3,530,000 gallons 
and that of sugar, 3,434,000 pounds, as 
compared with 1,889,000 gallons of sirup 
and 2,543,000 pounds of sugar in 1946, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The maple-sirup crop is the largest on 
record since 1924, but sugar production 
is 5 percent smaller than the 10-year 
(1936-45) average. Production of maple 
sirup and sugar, by Provinces, in 1947, 
with comparable figures for 1946 in 
parentheses, is as follows: Quebec, sirup 
2,831,000 gallons (1,638,000 gallons), 
sugar 3,260,000 pounds (2,448,000 
pounds); Ontario, sirup 717,000 gallons 
(235,000), sugar 67,000 pounds (7,000 
pounds); New Brunswick, sirup 23,000 
gallons (10,000 gallons): sugar 93,000 


pounds (68009 pounds); Nova Scotia 
sirup 9,000 gallons’ (6,000 allons). 
sugar 14,000 pounds (20,000 pounds). 

The demand for sirup was exceedingly 
strong, and, with controls no longer jp 
effect, prices started high at the begin. 
ning of the season. Reports of sales as 
high as $6 per gallon were not unusual 
As the crop began to move to market in 
volume, prices dropped sharply but the 
seasonal average was much higher than 
in 1946. The great bulk of the crop 
moved direct to consumer and a much 
smaller proportion was sold to sirup 
processors. Purchases of sirup by bot. 
tling firms were about 50 percent less 
than the 1946 level, and the quantities 
of sugar obtained were also dow 
sharply. The value of the crop, includ. 
ing sirup and sugar, is estimated at $14. 
139,000, more than double the value of 
production in 1946. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HONEY PRODUCTION 
FRENCH Morocco 


A beekeepers’ syndicate has been or. 
ganized in French Morocco, comprising 
140 apiculturists owning 5,500 hives. The 
syndicate was organized to increase pro- 
duction of honey and to improve the out- 
put of the hives through modern meth- 
ods, on which instructions will be dis. 
seminated among all those interested in 
apiculture. 

In 1946 commercial production of 
honey amounted to 100 metric tons. This 
Was an average of about 40 pounds for 
each hive. One of the methods to in- 
crease the yield will be the wider use of 
frame-type hives. 

Native honey extraction is placed at 
about 12,000 tons yearly, with a yield of 
about 4 to 7 pounds per hive 

Prewar buyers of Moroccan honey were 
France, Algeria, Belgium, and the Neth- 


erlands. These countries could probably 
absorb any increase in the exportable 
supply 


General Products 


DEMAND FOR BRICK AND HOLLOW BLOCKS 
EXCEEDS Output, U. K. 


Searcity of suitable labor, materials, 
machinery, and stores for replacements 
and renewals are hampering the return 
to capacity production of the largest 
brickworks in the United Kingdom. The 
shortage of brick is so great that close 
to full-capacity output is necessary t 
meet demand. Production at 66 percent 
of capacity was reached by September 
1946. German prisoner-of-war _ labor 
comprises 50 percent of the total number 
of employees. 

The demand for hollow blocks con- 
tinues to increase. The two works man- 
ufacturing this material operated 
throughout the war and were in better 
condition to meet requirements. D2 
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mand is greatly in excess of output, and 
production capacity of one of the works 
js being doubled. The extensions are 
modern and will, in part, be utilized to 
manufacture a hollow walling block 
which this company has developed and 
which facilitated the construction of 
many wartime buildings. This type of 
material is not favored, however, for 
peacetime permanent structures. 


Iron and Steel 


PLANNED OUTPUT OF RESTORED SHEET- 
METAL WokRKS, U.S. S. R. 


Partial restoration of the Novomo- 
skovsk Sheet Metal Works Dnepro- 
petrovsk Province, U. S. S. R.) is re- 
ported by the Soviet press. The original 
plant, occupying an area of more than 
200 hectares, was built between 1933 and 
1937. Restoration may be completed by 
the end of 1950, and production of such 
new products as enamelware may be 
included. 

Initial output will be limited to roofing 
sheets and to bar size shapes for com- 
bines and other agricultural machinery. 
Output of 15,000 metric tons of the latter 
product is expected this year. Early re- 
sumption of the manufacture of tin plate 
also is anticipated. 

The plant’s output before the war in- 
cluded locomotive condensors, radio 
equipment parts, and tin cans. 


Leather and 
Products 


IMPORTS OF MANGROVE BARK, CHINA 


Imports of mangrove bark into China 
in 1946 amounted to 16652 quintals, 
of which 16,208 quintals were brought 
into Shanghai. The principal suppliers 
were Hong Kong, 10,779 quintals; and 


Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States, 3,547 quintals. (1 
quintal— 220.46 pounds. ) 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS 
OF HIDES AND SKINS, BRAZIL 


Production of hides and skins in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1946 was 
as follows: Salted cattle hides, 24,801 
metric tons; salted calfskins, 535 tons; 
Salted pigskins, 174 tons; salted sheep- 
skins, 2 tons, and salted goatskins, 1.5 
tons. 

Consumption of Sao Paulo hides and 
skins in Brazil during 1946 consisted of 
the following: Green cattle hides, 47 
metric tons; salted cattle hides, 13,119 
tons; salted calfskins, 232 tons; salted 
Pigskins, 172 tons. 

Exports of hides and skins through the 
port of Santos in 1946 were as follows: 
Salted cattle hides, 4,156 metric tons, of 
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which 1,898 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, and 1,553 tons to the United 
States; dried cattle hides, 176 metric 
tons—the United Kingdom taking 113 
tons and the United States, 63 tons. All 
exports of salted calfskins, amounting to 
6 metric tons, went to the United 
Kingdom. 


WorKERS BEING TRAINED IN SHOE-MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, U. K. 


A new national training scheme for 
young workers is being tried out by the 
boot-and-shoe-manufacturing industry 
of the United Kingdom. 

Recruits will spend the first 4 weeks 
touring the factories to ascertain the 
type of work for which they are best 
suited. Thorough training will be given 
in the selected department, under super- 
vision of a factory training executive who 
is responsible to the district recruitment 
and training committee until the young 
worker reaches the age of 18. Onedaya 
week will be spent at a technical college 
where general education, as well as tech- 
nical training, will be given during nor- 
mal factory hours on full pay. 

Those completing the initial course 
with credit will be given every encour- 
agement and facility to qualify for better 
positions, for which more advanced 
courses of technical training are avail- 
able in most districts. Grants and 
scholarships are also available from the 
National Institution of the Boot and 
Shoe Industry. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEw COMPANY TO OPERATE IN PANAMA 


A new lumber company has been estab- 
lished near the Paitilla Airport in Pan- 
ama City, Republic of Panama. The ca- 
pacity of the mill will be 12,000,000 board 
feet annually. Mahogany and Santa 
Maria lumber will be the chief species 
produced, although small quantities of 
cedar, amarillo, and other native woods 
also will be milled. The timber will be 
cut in the Province of Darien and trans- 
ported to the mill for sawing. Opera- 
tions were expected to begin in June. 

After extensive study and tests of 
Santa Maria wood in 1943, extraction of 
the wood in Panama has been increasing 
steadily. It has proved to be very satis- 
factory as decking on flat cars, and also 
has been found suitable for keel blocks, 
guard rails for piers, and flooring in 
houses. 

BALSA EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of balsa lumber from Ecuador 
totaled 2,778,228 kilograms valued at 
7,125,099 sucres during 1946, compared 
with 7,354,387 kilograms valued at 18,- 
509.194 sucres in 1945. The decrease 


in 1946 exports from those of the pre- 
ceding year amounted to 62 percent in 
quantity and 61 percent in value. Ship- 
ments to the United States comprised 
93 percent of total exports of balsa lum- 
ber during 1946, compared with 99 per- 
cent in 1945. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


NEw DEVICE FOR DRAINAGE OF TANK CARS, 
U.S. S. R. 


A special device has been designed in 
the U. S. S. R. for the drainage of tank 
cars in subZero weather. The Soviet 
press reports that the new device has 
been installed in 10 experimental cars. 

With the new equipment it is claimed 
that a tank car is drained in 1 hour, con- 
suming an insignificant amount of coal 
or electricity, compared with 30 hours 
and 1 ton of coal required for thawing 
the contents by the most common meth- 
od—that of forcing steam through a coil 
in the tank. 

The report states that small quantities 
of the contents of the tank melt upon 
contact with the hot surface of the valve 
and the area around it, providing a lubri- 
cant for the remainder of the bulk which 
slides through the opening in a frozen or 
semifrozen state. 


INCREASED PIPE PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


A pipe rolling mill west of Sverdlovsk, 
U. S. S. R., is reported to be the first 
mill in the Soviet Union employing weld- 
ing in the production of pipes. The 
Soviet press points to the increased rate 
of production and lowered costs resulting 
from the use of welding instead of cold 
drawing. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


EXPANSION SUGGESTED IN MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Expansion in output of medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals in the Canadian Prov- 
ince of Manitoba was suggested to in- 
crease the industrialization of that area, 
as reported in a special survey for the 
Government. Current production of 
pharmaceuticals in Manitoba is only 40 
percent of total consumption. The re- 
port stated that the development of spe- 
cial pharmaceuticals from the meat- 
packing industry is not suitable. 


FACTORY TO PRODUCE PENICILLIN AND 
STREPTOMYCIN, ITALY 


A factory for the production of penicil- 
lin and streptomycin is to be erected in 
Apuania in northern Italy through the 
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efforts of an Italian chemical society, in 
cooperation with the Superior Health In- 
stitute. 


AGAR-AGAR EXPORTS FROM JAPAN TO U. S. 


Exports of agar-agar from Japan to 
the United States during the first 4 
months of 1947 amounted to 180,000 
pounds, with a value of $361,126. Ex- 
ports in April totaled 509,000 pounds, 
valued at $77,9£0. Total exports of agar- 
agar in 1938 from Japan to the United 
States were 588,734 pounds, valued at 
$33,143. 


SHORTAGES IN CERTAIN ITEMS, RyUKYU 
ISLANDS 


Since the United States Army assumed 
control of the Military Government of 
the Ryukyu Islands (July 1, 1946), no ap- 
preciable amcunts of additional medical 
supplies have been available to the De- 
partment of Public Health and Welfare. 
On that date, large stocks of naval medi- 
cal supplies were turned over to the Army 
for use in caring for the resident popula- 
tion. 

Although the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare rationed the sup- 
plies to meet essential needs, certain 
items have become critically short. 
Chaulmoogra oil and promin for treat- 
ment of lepers were not in the supply, 
and in February 1947 the Department 
made emergency requisitions to Japan 
and Manila for these medical items. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


REDUCTION IN OUTPUT, PERU 


A tight situation in fats and oils is 
likely to exist in Peru throughout 1947, 
because of the expected reduction in cot- 
tonseed output, the principal source of 
supply. 

Production of cottonseed in 1946 was 
119,025 metric tons. Current forecasts 
for cotton production in 1947 are 13 per- 
cent below last year’s crop. Assuming 
a similar drop in cottonseed, the yield 
this year will be about 100,000 tons. 

The quantity of seed crushed in 1946 is 
unofficially reported to have been ap- 
proximately equal to the crop, producing 
nearly 20,000 metric tons of crude cot- 
tonseed oil. During 1947, the total out- 
put of oil is expected to be only about 
17,000 tons. The Ministry of Agriculture 
forecast the quantity of seed for crush- 
ing at only 92,000 tons during the year 
beginning May 1, 1947, which would pro- 
vide little more than 16,000 tons of oil. 

Butter, lard, and tallow are minor 
domestic sources, the production of 
which is either stationary or declining. 

Peru imported 17,268 metric tons of 
principal fats and oils in 1946. The chief 
items were 3,455 tons of hog lard, 1,367 
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tons of butter, and 1,029 tons of soap 
tallow. These products accounted for 
80 percent of the total imports and came 
almost entirely from Argentina. Other 
items of importance were 544 tons of re- 
fined peanut and sesame oils, and 309 
tons of linseed oil. Uruguay was the 
principal source for the latter item. 

Exportation of fats and oils, and of 
oilseeds, was prohibiting during 1946, 
and the prohibition has been renewed for 
the season 1947-48. The only apparent 
exception in 1946 was the shipment of 
25,300 kilograms (1 kilogram==2.2046 
pounds) of flaxseed to Chile. 

Data are not available on receipts so 
far in 1947, but indications are that the 
rate of entries is no larger than in 1946. 
An increase of 3,000 to 5,000 tons this 
year is needed, above the 7,268 tons im- 
ported in 1946, just to offset the decline 
in domestic production. Small alloca- 
tions of lard by the United States helped 
to maintain supplies up to the end of 
June 1947. 

The factors impeding sufficient im- 
ports of all edible and industrial fats 
are: The high prices in Argentina, the 
principal source of supply; limited al- 
locations from the United States, where 
prices are lower; and shortage of for- 
eign exchange. Then, too, prices in Peru 
are fixed at a level requiring Govern- 
ment-subsidy payments on the imported 
products. 


CHILEAN WHALE-OIL SITUATION 


Chile’s whale catch during 1945 to- 
taled 585—a 23-percent increase over the 
1945 catch of 477, and 63 percent more 
than in 1944. During the first 4 months 
of 1947 the catch amounted to 277 
whales. In the first 3 months of 1946, 
the catch was only 149 whales (data cov- 
ering the first 4-month period of 1946 
are not available). 

The increase is the result of the recent 
acquisition of several modern catchers 
by the Companhia Industrial, Chile’s 
whaling company. Six catchers are now 
in operation, whereas only three were 
in use during most of 1946. 

Output of sperm-whale oil in 1946 to- 
taled 2,125 metric tons, and of balean- 
whale oil 860 tons, or a total of 2$85 
tons. Production of whale oil in 1945 
(3,456 metric tons) exceeded that of 
1946, despite the smaller catch during 
the earlier year. The reason for this has 
not as yet been determ'ned. 

The Companhia Industrial reports that 
it manufactured 529 metric tons of whale 
meal in 1946 and 147 tons during the first 
4 months of 1947. 

Because of the pronounced shortage of 
fats and oils in Chile, none of the 1945 
output of whale oil was exported, and it 
is probable that no exportable surplus 
will be available from the 1947 output. 

Production of whale oil is expected to 
increase in 1947. Not only does the 


Companhia Industrial have additiong) 
modern catchers, but plant installations 
also have been improved. 


U. S. Imports OF FIsH LIVERS AND Ons 
FROM MExIco 


Imports of fish livers from Mexico into 
the United States during the first 4 
months of 1947 amounted to 233.393 
pouads. In the same period, imports of 
unspecified fish-l.ver oils were 29.896 
pounds. 

During 1946, arrivals of fish livers jn 
the United States from Mex:co amounted 
to 1,081,168 pounds; shipments of un. 
specified fish-liver oil (advanced) totaled 
105,717 pounds. 


Pa per and 
Related Products 


WALLBOARD EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden exported approximately 13,000 
short tons of wallboard during the first 
quarter of 1947, compared with 14909 
tons during the corresponding quarter of 
1946, reports a European publ cation. 
The largest share (about 6,700 tcns) of 
the exportation went to the United King- 
dom. Argentina, Belgium, Unicn of 
South Africa, and the Netherlands also 
received substantial quantities. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


MARKET REporT, 1946, BrAzIL 


The volume of petroleum 
marketed in Brazil during 
follows (in barrels): 


products 
1946 was as 


Aviation gasoline E77, 403 
Motor gasoline 6, 127, 280 
Kerosene 1, 052, 794 
Diesel oil 1, 5.7, 473 
Fuel oil 6, 250, 905 
Lubricating oil 419, 714 
Signal oil 1, 255 
Alcohol 75, 766 

Total 16, 073, 594 


UTILIZATION OF AMERICAN PROPANE IN 
FRANCE 

Negotiations for the installation of pro- 
pane equipment in the municipal gas 
plants of Paris and in 17 other French 
cities are being conducted by Gaz de 
France with an American company. 
Contracts for the installation of storage 
tanks in France, for the delivery of 45 
special railroad tank cars, and for the 
delivery of the propane requirements of 
Gaz de France over a 7-year period are 
under consideration. It is estimated 
that the French gas company will need 
100000 tons of propane in 1949-50, 
where as production of propane in France 
will amount to only 30,000 tons. 
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The use of propane to enrich the coal 
gas now produced will obviate the ex- 
pansion of facilities which would other- 
wise be required to meet the increasing 
demand for gas. It also will effect an 
economy in the sense that every ton of 
propane used will displace 7 tons of im- 
ported coal. It is estimated that the 
utilization of 20,000 tons of propane an- 
nually will save France $1,250,000 on 
reduced coal imports, will free 175 rail- 
road cars now used for coal, and will re- 
quire an investment for facilities 
amounting to only about one-fifth that 
required for comparable coal-gas facil- 
ities. 


INCREASED SALES OF LUBRICATING OILS, 
CANADA 


Sales of lubricating oils in Canada dur- 
ing 1946 were 9 percent greater than in 
the preceding year. The volume of lu- 
bricating oils sold during 1945 and 1946 
is shown in the following table: 


Item 1045 1946 


Motor transport and tractor crank Rarrels Barrels 
case oils 877, 180 | 1,031, 911 


Aireraft crankcase oils 32, 741 11, 346 


Other oils 609, 218 613, 874 


Total 1,519, 139 | 1,657, 131 


DRILLING OPERATIONS, BOLIVIA 


The Minister of National Economy re- 
ports that deepening operations on well 
No. C-4 in the Camiri oil field have been 
terminated, and 800 barrels of oil were 
produced in a 24-hour test run. The 
well was one that had been abandoned by 
the Standard Oil Co. in 1931. Govern- 
ment oil officials now believe that the 
3,000 barrels-per-day pipe line being con- 
structed from Camiri can be efficiently 
and economically utilized, even if no ad- 
ditional producing wells are terminated 
in the near future. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


A total of 37 wells were completed in 
Peru during the first quarter of 1947, of 
which 27 were oil producers and the 
others were dry holes. Drilling rigs 
operating at the end of March numbered 
43. A comparison of petroleum-industry 
Statistics for the first quarters of 1947 
and 1946 shows that crude runs to stills 
declined from 2,699,899 barrels to 2,574,- 
073 barrels, exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts declined from 1,657,294 to 1,257,459 
barrels, and exports of crude oil fell from 
528 877 to 394,100 barrels. Except for one 
tanker load of 96,991 barrels to New 
Zealand, all exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts during the first 3 months of 1947 
were to other countries in South and 
Central America. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTs, MEXICO 


Production of crude petroleum during 
the first quarter of 1947 was 17 percent 
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above output in the first quarter of 1946, 
but less than 1 percent above the figure 
for the last 3 months of 1946. Exports 
of crude oil and products increased 11 
percent in the 1947 period over produc- 
tion in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Production of crude oil and exports of 
crude oil and products during the first 
quarters of 1946 and 1947 are shown in 
the following table: 


First quarter 
Production and export 


1946 1947 

Production by fields Barrels Barrels 

Northern (Panuco 1, 538, 571 | 2, 195, 737 

Southern (Golden Lane) 2, 204, 584 | 2,036, 539 

Poza Rica 5, 957, 536 | 7,277, 492 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec 1,417, 721 | 1,574, 425 

rotal production 11,178,412 13, O84, 193 

Exports by product 

Heavy crude 63, 166 592, 480 

Light crude 488, 402 505, 016 

Fuel oil 1, 216, 771 847, 946 

Gas oil 486, 696 544, 516 

Asphalt 2 670 21, 632 
Exports by destination 

Belgium 158, 385 

China 63, 166 

Cuba S41, 175 377, 153 

France 78, 351 

Italy 56, 131 

Panama 131, 659 

Portugal 32, 343 

Sweden 1, 493 

Switzerland 65, 248 

United States 1, 154, 964 | 1, 809, 227 

rotal exports 2, 257, 705 | 2, 511, 590 


REHABILITATION OF REFINERY, TAIWAN 
(FORMOSA ) 


Rehabilitation of the refinery at Tai- 
chung, Taiwan, is now under way. The 
plant has skimming, cracking, and lubri- 
cating-oil facilities. Its present capacity 
is 6,000 barrels of crude daily, which is 
expected to be increased to 17,000 barrels 
in 12 to 18 months. Crude oil is supplied 
from Arabia. 


CONVENTION PROVISIONS, TRANS-JORDAN 


A brief report on the convention be- 
tween the government of Trans-Jordan 
and Petroleum Development (Trans- 
Jordan) Ltd., subsidiary of Iraq Petro- 
leum Corp., appeared in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 26, on page 29. 

The basic financial provisions of the 
convention are a combination of guaran- 
teed annual payments and a stipulated 
royalty on oil exported, all payments to 
be in gold pounds, and royalties com- 
puted on the long-term measurement of 
the oil exported. In terms of their dollar 
and barrel equivalents, the provisions of 
the convention are as follows: 

1. The Company is to make annual pay- 
ments to the Government of $123,600 during 
each of the first three years, to be increased 
to the following amounts annually in each 
of the four succeeding three-year periods: 
$206,000, $329,600, $494,400, $659,200. 

2. If during this fifteen-year period oil 
exports reach 1,000,000 tons annually, the 
payments shall be increased to $824,000. Pay- 
ments shall be $1,648,000 if the one million 
tons exported has a gravity of 20° to 25 
A. P. I.; $2,472,000 if the gravity is between 


25° and 35° A. P. I.; and $3,296,000 if above 
86° A. P. I. 

3. The royalty per barrel of oil exported 
ranges from 15 cents for oil of 20° A. P. I. 
gravity or less to aproximately 22 cents for 
oil above 35° A. P. I. gravity. The total 
amount due from royalties each year will be 
deducted from the annual payments men- 
tioned above, and the balance becomes pay- 
able in the first quarter of the following 
year. 

4. A lump sum contribution of $16,240 
shall be made each year until the one-million 
ton level of exports is attained, and of 
$123,600 each year thereafter. 


Imports INTO TUNISIA 


Tunisian imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts during 1945 and 1946 are shown in 
the following table: 


Item 1945 1946 


Parrels | Parrels 


Gasoline 221, 977 305, 226 
Kerosene 100, 692 182, 703 
Gas oil 185,659 | 334,490 
Fue! oil 29, 240 149, 403 
Lubricating oil 23, 492 | 4u, 108 

Total 561, 060 | 1,011,930 


Railroad 
Kquipment 


LOCOMOTIVES UNDER CONSTRUCTION, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The first 2 of the 14 shunting loco- 
motives under construction in the Salt 
River Workshops, Union of South Africa, 
were expected to be in use by the end of 
April 1947, reports the foreign press. 

These engines develop a traction of 
38,000 pounds. They are being built en- 
tirely from parts made in South Africa, 
except for the wheels and certain ma- 
chinery for which foreign patents are 
held. 

Capetown was expected to receive the 
first two engines, and the remainder are 
to be distributed throughout the Union. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


MANUFACTURING POSSIBILITIES, MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Among the possibilities for increasing 
industrialization of the Canadian Prov- 
ince of Manitoba is the production of 
toilet preparations, soap, and cleansers. 
The manufacture of alkalis will be nec- 
cessary before soaps and cleansers can 
be produced. 


Soap Exports, U. K. 


British exports of hard soap during the 
first 4 months of 1947 amounted to 75,305 
hundredweight, compared with 101,716 
hundredweight in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, reports the British press. 





Toilet-soap exports in the January-April 
period of 1947 totaled 15,177 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 17,763 hun- 
dredweight in the like period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Great Britain exported a total of 15,911 
hundredweight of other types of soaps 
during the first 4 months of 1947, as com- 
pared with 22,492 hundredweight in the 
corresponding months of 1946. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL Exports, Hone KonG 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States in the 
first 4 months of 1947 included: Cassia 
oil, 31,940 pounds, valued at US$72,452: 
aniseed oil, 906,960 pounds, with a value 
of US$346,883; and ho (Shiu) oil, 5,224 
pounds, with a value of US$5,443. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON-INDUSTRY STATISTICS, INDIA 


The area planted to cotton in India 
during the 1946-47 season is estimated at 
14,608,000 acres, as compared with 
14,860,000 acres in 1945-46, according to 
a foreign trade publication. Production 
is estimated at 3,515,000 bales ‘(of 400 
pounds), as compared with 4,680,000 
bales for the 1945-46 season. 

Consumption of Indian cotton from 
September 1946 through February 1947 
declined to 1,568,392 bales from 2,098,772 
bales during the comparable 1945-46 pe- 
riod. Consumption of foreign cotton 
during the same period increased to 338.- 
953 bales from 289,423 bales in the 1945- 
46 period. Loose cotton consumed be- 
tween September 1, 1946, and February 
28, 1947, totaled 101,714 bales, as com- 
pared with 143,214 bales in 1945-46. 

At the end of April 1947, Government 
purchases amounted to 60,000 bales in 
Bombay, 40,000 to 45,000 bales in Kara- 
chi, and 10,000 to 15,000 bales in interior 
markets, according to trade sources. 

Type 289-F has been included in In- 
dia’s list of exportable cotton by notifi- 
cation issued on May 26, 1947. 

Estimated stocks held by exporters 
dealers, and mills in Bombay on May 22, 
1947, amounted to 1,450,465 bales, as 
compared with 1,460,688 bales in the cor- 
responding period of 1945-46. 

Cotton exports from India ‘including 
coastwise trade) from September 1, 1946, 
to May 3, 1947, declined to 879,509 bales 
from 1,278,780 bales in the corresponding 
1945-46 period. 

Imports of cotton from September 1, 
1946, to May 3, 1947, totaled 2,492,040 
bales, as compared with 2,761,478 bales in 
the corresponding period of 1945-46. 

A Belgian Cotton Mission arrived in 
India in May 1947, to study the market 
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for the purpose of restoring cotton ex- 
ports from India to Belgium. 

An Indian trade mission left for Japan 
early in June 1947. The main objectives 
of the mission, it is reported, are to ar- 
range for the export of the maximum 
amount possible of Indian cotton to Ja- 
pan and obtain, in exchange, Japanese 
cotton piece goods, silk, and rayon, and 
textile machinery. 

India has made arrangements to im- 
port from Japan on Government account, 
70,000,000 yards of grey cotton cloth (in- 
cludes print cloth, sheetings, and jeans) 
to relieve the acute shortage, according 
to a foreign trade journal. Shipments 
are expected to arrive within the next 2 
months. An additional purchase of 32,- 
000,000 yards of grey cloth, through com- 
mercial channels, has been proposed, it 
is stated. 


IMPORTS OF JAPANESE CLOTH FOR 
REEXPORT, U. K. 


Negotiations reportedly have been 
completed by the United Kingdom for 
the importation of 64,000,000 yards of 
gray cotton piece goods from Japan. The 
cloth will be processed in finishing works 
in northern England and reexported to 
colonial markets, all in the sterling area 
British East Africa and British West 
Africa, it is reported, will eventually ac- 
quire half the total quantity; other coun- 
tries to be supplied include Northern 
Rhodesia, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and 
British Borneo, Cyprus, Palestine, and 
the smaller colonies. The goods will be 
stamped as of foreign origin but finished 
in the United Kingdom and will be al- 
lotted pro rata to firms under terms of 
the allocation system. The first consign- 
ment of 30,000,000 yards for processing 
was expected by July 1, 1947. 

The United Kingdom recently acquired 
6,000,000 yards of textiles produced in the 
Russian Zone of Germany 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


A total of only 17,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare—2.471 acres) was requested for 
cotton plantings in the Seville district of 
Spain up to June 1947, compared with 
47,300 hectares authorized in the corre- 
sponding period in 1946. 

Cumulative imports of cotton into the 
port of Barcelona for the first 4 months 
of 1947 totaled 23,644,717 kilograms, as 
compared with 17,699,762 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the port 
as of April 30, 1947, amounted to 6,096,527 
kilograms, comprised as follows: Brazil- 
ian, 4,799,282 kilograms; Egyptian, 949,- 
949; American, 165,396; Peruvian, 113,- 
811, and Indian, 68,089. 

Several new purchase contracts have 
been signed since March 31, 1947, cover- 
ing 70,180 bales of Indian cotton, 9,750 
bales of Egyptian, and about 4,160 bales 
of Brazilian. 


Distribution of raw cotton to the mills 
in April 1947 totaled 1,243,000 kilograms 
as compared with 7,376,416 kilograms in 
March. 


Silk and Products 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


During 1946 Brazil exported 208 metric 
tons of silk yarn and 14 tons of silk 
piece goods, as compared with 162 tons 
of yarn and 31 tons of piece goods in 
1945. 


Sy nthetic Fibers and Products 
PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


Production of rayon fabrics in Italy 
during January 1947 totaled 6,990,000 
kilograms, as compared with a monthly 
average of 11,972,000 kilograms in 1939. 
Of the January total, rayon-filament 
fabrics accounted for 4,615,000 kilograms, 
as compared with a monthly average of 
4,467,0C0 kilograms in 1939 

Nylon-fabric production in January 
amounted to 9.000 kilograms. 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
ExportTs, BraAZII 


Brazilian exports during 1946 (1945 in 
parentheses) included 383 metric tons of 
raw and dressed horsehair (329); 2 tons 
of caroa yarn (946); 5,624 tons of caroa 
fiber (3,019); 4.490 tons of piassava fiber 
(5,544) :'and 548 tons of kapok (327). 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


According to unofficial estimates, flax- 
fiber production in Canada for the 1946- 
47 processing year, ending September 
15, 1947, is expected not to exceed 850 
short tons of graded scutched flax, 1,500 
tons of graded scutched tow, and 400 tons 
of green tow. In 1945-46, 985 short tons 
of graded scutched flax, 1,521 tons of 
graded scutched tow, and 650 tons of 
green tow were produced 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of sisal in Yucatan during 
June 1947, amounted to 36,000 bales, as 
compared with 21,635 bales in June 1946. 

Exports ‘in kilograms) from the Port 
of Progreso during June 1947, included: 
Baler twine, 204,874; binder twine, 
1,345,072: oiled twine, 2,611,861; sisal 
bagasse, 751,451; sisal clippings, 18,848; 
sisal fiber, 3,647,119 (19,499 bales); sisal 
mill waste, 87,058; sisal rope, 72,584; sisal 
tow, 90,120; and unoiled twine, 466,535. 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURE (GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND), U. K. 
A hosiery factory is to be established 
in the Townhead district of Glasgow, 
Scotland, by a firm of Czechoslovak man- 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIONS |g 


Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Paraguay Nationalizes 
Telephone System 


A new government agency in Para- 
guay, to be known as the Administracion 
Nacional de Teléfonos (National Tele- 
phone Administration) was created with 
the signing on July 2, 1947, of a decree- 
law regulating the operation of the 
agency. The agency is described as an 
“autonomous institution” which will 
operate under a budget approved an- 
nually by the Executive Power. The 
“A I. N. T.” will administer and operate 
the telephone system at Asuncion, and 
other telecommunications services of the 
former Compania Internacional de Telé- 
fonos S. A. (C. I, T.) 

Expropriation of the assets of the 
former Compania Internacional de Tele- 
fonos S. A. became effective on July 2, 
1947, under the authority of decree-law 
No. 20,725. According to the latter de- 
cree, expropriation was ordered in con- 
formity with inter-American agreements 
requiring restrictive measures against 
enemy property. The assets of the for- 
mer telephone company were seized by 
the Paraguayan Government October 5, 
1945. The telecommunications services 
were administered by the Bank of Para- 
guay until October 22, 1946, when the 
Ministry of Public Works and Communi- 
cations took over administration of the 
properties. 

The new telephone agency will be ad- 
ministered by an official appointed by 
the Executive Power of the Paraguayan 
Government. The five directors of the 
hew agency will be the Director General 
of Posts and Telecommunications, the 
Director General of Public Works, the 
Financial Comptroller, the Administra- 
tor of the A. N. T., together with a chair- 
Man appointed by the Executive Power. 


Gas Consumption in 
Singapore Below Prewar 


The Gas Works at Kallang, Singapore, 
are now producing 237,250,000 cubic feet 
of gas annually. During 1946, Singa- 
pore consumed 108,866,000 cubic feet of 
Sas, while the annual consumption in 
1941 amounted to 315,000,000 cubic feet, 
of which 140,000,C09 cubic feet were used 
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for public lighting, and the remainder, 
175,000,000 cubic feet, was consumed for 
domestic purposes. 

The number of public gas lamps now 
in use is 500, compared with 4,086 in use 


in the prewar year. Much of this de- 
crease, however, is due to the greater 
number of electric lamps for street light- 
ing. Only 10 houses in the whole island 
are now lighted by gas lamps. 


Finnish Train Fares 
Increased 20 Percent 


A 20-percent increase in Finnish pas- 
senger fares has been authorized by a 
recent Cabinet decree, according to a 
report received by the American Lega- 
tion in Helsinki. The new fares will be- 
come effective September 1. The same 
decree also authorized a rise of 67 per- 
cent in freight tariffs, the latter increase 
having become effective July 1. 


Uruguay Expedites Customs 
Procedure on Air Travel 


To expedite and facilitate customs pro- 
cedures, the Uruguayan Government has 
decreed that baggage shipped unaccom- 
panied by sea for a passenger arriving by 
air shall be treated as his personal bag- 
gage. Under this decree, such baggage 
will be taken from ship to examining 
room, where the owner should be able to 
clear it within a few hours. 

Unaccompanied baggage was formerly 
treated as a freight shipment, and, to 
effect its release, it was necessary for the 
owner who had already arrived by air 
to engage the services of a customs 
broker. This procedure often took well 
Over a week. 


Venezuela Lets Contract to 
Foreign Air Cargo Carrier 


According to reports emanating from 
Caracas, an independently owned air 
cargo carrier operating out of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica is about to consummate 
a contract with the Venezuelan National 
Supply Commission to supply fresh beef 
to Caracas and vicinity from Nicaraguan 
ranches. Presumably this beef will be 
flown daily to Maiquetia in two nonstop 









flights of 8 to 9 hours, with cargo totaling 
16,000 pounds. Douglas C-47’s, modified 
for this work, will be used. 


New Pier Operating at 
Port of Progreso, Mexico 


The new pier at the port of Progreso, 
Yuctan, Mexico, although lacking equip- 
ment, was delivered to an interdepart- 
mental commission as of June 6, 1947, 
for operation over a period of 2 months. 
During this period new tariffs for the 
various stevedoring unions will be negoti- 
ated. 

The first vessel to dock at the new pier 
for a complete cargo movement was the 
Mexican S. S. Emancipacion on June 2, 
1947. Oceangoing vessels with a draft 
of less than 17 feet were unloaded and 
loaded without undue delay throughout 
the month of June, and congestion is no 
longer a problem. There was sufficient 
cargo space for all exports. 


Electric Energy Consumption 
Restricted in Mexican Area 


Consumption of electric energy 
throughout the Mexican Light & Power 
and affiliated systems was restricted by 
40 percent, effective July 11. This net- 
work covers the Federal District and 
major parts of the States of Mexico, 
Hidalgo, Morelos, and a lesser part of 
Puebla—a region accounting for roughly 
one-third of the total energy generated 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

Immediate cause for the restrictions 
stems from the lack of normal rainfall in 
the Necaxa and Lerma River watersheds. 
The great hydroelectric reservoirs at 
Necaxa, according to reports, are also 
empty, and, unless there is exceptionally 
heavy rainfall between now and October, 
the reservoirs will not be filled this rainy 
season. The amount of energy which 
can be generated at the Lerma River 
station is dependent not only on rainfall, 
but also on the fact that the water from 
that reservoir must be stored and used 
later for irrigation in the Bajio. Hence, 
the generating plant cannot even use 
normal stream flow. 

The Federal District now has two 
3-hour power cut-offs per day. The cut- 








offs affect all consumers served from the 
general power system, including indus- 
trial customers but excluding certain 
heavy industries served directly from 
20,000-volt lines. The latter are required 
to reduce consumption by 40 percent 
either by reducing load each day or by 
closing down during certain days. 


Rail Freight Traffic in 
France Above Prewar 


Railway freight traffic in France quick- 
ly returned to normal after the recent 
strike ended. The latest data available 
show that carloadings are higher than 
in 1938. For the week ended June 27, 
they totaled 266,300 and during the pre- 
vious week 270,400, or approximately 10 
percent higher than the 1938 weekly 
average rate, according to the American 
Embassy in Paris. 

Coal stocks at the rail yards, although 
augmented since the railroad and coal- 
mine strikes, are still low as compared 
with 1938, however. On June 20, the total 
stock was 537,500 metric tons, compared 
with more than 2,000,000 metric tons in 
May 1938. 


Direct Buenos Aires-Warsaw 
Telegraph Circuit Reopened 


Transradio Internacional has now re- 
opened a direct radiotelegraph circuit 
between Buenos Aires and Warsaw. Op- 
eration of this circuit was suspended dur- 
ing the recent war. The correspondent 
in Warsaw is the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs. 


Water Consumption 
Increases in Singapore 


The consumption of water in the Sing- 
apore Municipality has risen to 31,000,000 
gallons daily, which is the full capacity 
of the headworks. Fifty percent of Sing- 
apore’s water supply comes from reser- 
voirs on the Island, and the remainder 
comes from the Pulai (Johore) Reservoir, 
on the Johore River. 


Bolivia Acts To Improve 
Communication Services 


The Bolivian Government has estab- 
lished a Radio Broadcasting Department 
(Departamento de Radiodifusioén) to 
function under the Director General of 
Radiocommunications as part of the 
Office of Radiocommunications in the 
Ministry of Public Works and Communi- 
cations. The new department will have 
as its principal purpose the better control 
by the Government of radio broadcasting 
stations throughout the country, the ma- 
jority of which are privately owned. In- 
cluded in the new department’s responsi- 
bilities will be the enforcement of the 
national law prohibiting the public 
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broadcasting of calumnious statements, 
unsubstantiated information, and the 
like—with evidence against infractors 
being supplied by transcriptions ‘(to be 
made by the Radio Broadcasting Depart- 
ment) of the broadcasts in question. 

The new department is expected to ef- 
fect the more complete fulfillment in the 
country of the stipulations contained in 
the South American Radiocommunica- 
tions Agreement signed in Buenos Aires 
in 1935, along with the 1940 revision 
signed in Santiago, Chile, which involves 
among other things the better enforce- 
ment of frequency assignments and regu- 
lations. In conjunction with the Tech- 
nical Department of the Office of Radio- 
communications, the new Radio Broad- 
casting Department will also help to con- 
trol and coordinate the Government’s 
various radiotelephonic and radiotele- 
graphic stations in the country. 

The Director General of Radiocom- 
munications is responsible for the secur- 
ing of certain matériel and equipment as 
needed, by direct negotiation with the 
suppliers. 


Monterrey, Mexico, Raises 
Light and Power Rates 


The local light and power company in 
Monterrey, Mexico, was authorized by 
the Secretaria de la Economia Nacional 
to increase its rates by 14.2 percent effec- 
tive June 24, 1947, to offset the recent 
wage increase given to its employees. 

Production of electricity by the plant 
declined slightly during June 1947, from 
that recorded for May. The number of 
kilowatt-hours is as follows: May, 7,979,- 
150; June, 7,638,100. 


Helsinki Contemplates 
Electric Power Rationing 


The Director of the Helsinki Munici- 
pal Electric Works states that there is no 
possibility of avoiding rationing of elec- 
tric power during the coming winter. 
About 80 percent of Helsinki’s electric- 
energy requirements must be developed 
by steam. 


TACA Airways Resumes 
Honduran Air Services 


TACA Airways recently inaugurated 
two new flight schedules out of Belize, 
British Honduras. These flights are to 
and from Cayo, British Honduras, three 
times weekly, and to and from San Pedro 
Sula, Honduras, twice weekly, with an 
intermediate stop at Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala. The latter schedule con- 
nects with flights to other points in Hon- 
duras. 

These schedules resume a_ service 
which was terminated by TACA in Sep- 
tember 1946, owing to a shortage of air- 
craft. The plane employed on the new 





flights is a Canadian-built twin-engin. | 
Arvo-Anson V, which carries seven Das. 
sengers and a crew of two. 
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Shuttle Air Service 
. I 
Launched in Iceland The 
Brussel: 
The Flugfelag Islands (Icelandic Ajy. 
ways, Ltd.) recently initiated a twice. 
ailv s » service twee Sete Serial 
daily shuttle service between Reykjavik — 
and Keflavik, Iceland. The one-way 
tariff, approximately £3.84, is considereg 33 | 
rather high for the short distance jp. 
volved—less than 20 miles on direg 35 | ' 
flight. Nevertheless, the air tariff j 50 | | 
only one-fourth that customarily 122 | | 
charged when the trip is made by taxi, an ) 
Reynosa Pipe Line Between 
° a hl ‘ 1 Does n 
Mexico and Texas Completed F 
The Reynosa Pipe Line between Texas Only 
and Monterrey, Mexico, was completed ment, 
and tested during the latter part of June | tion, © 
according to the American Consul gt allocati 
Reynosa, Mexico. The pipe line was ' 


scheduled to be placed in operation on or 
about July 10, with an expected initial The 
daily flow of 18,000,000 cubic feet of 


natural gas. The line’s capacity is 50. poe 
000,000 cubic feet daily. Although its during 
name is used, the city of Reynosa receives es 
no benefit from the p:pe line Office 
. . > . P ment | 
Electric Power Consumption | merce 
Rises in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Electric power consumption in Sao ” 
Paulo, Brazil, totaled 52,692,525 kilowatt- This 
hours in May, an increase of 2,800,114 an off: 
kilowatt-hours over the amount con- firms ¢ 
sumed during May 1946 
Inter-American Highway 
Route Chosen by Panama De 
: NEWS 
The Highway Division of the Ministry 
of Public Works of the Republic of 
Panama recently announced the comple- 
tion of studies on the Inter-American ufacti 
Highway and that the route chosen was public 
via David-Concepcion-Volcan. Accord- emplo 
ing to the American Embassy in Panama, 
this will open up one of the most fertile } 
sections of the Republic. Dur 
tons 
Italian Air Line Initiates 1945) 
Daily Milan-Naples Flights et 
The Italian airline Avio Line Italiane rayon 


of Milan recently initiated scheduled 
services on the Milan-Genoa-Rome- 
Naples route and return. Excepting Ta 
Sundays, daily flights are offered, and 
connections are made in Milan on Mon- Re 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays for | 
Brussels, Amsterdam, London, and Paris. Pp 
Passenger fares are as follows: Milan- | 


R 


Genoa, 1,300 lire ($2.37) ; Genoa-Rome, | fhe 

7,000 lire ($12.75); Genoa-Naples, 9,400 no 

lire ($17.12). with 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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Reparations News 


ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS- 
PLANTS EQUIPMENT 


tional German industrial plants will be 
considered for allocation as reparation 
among the Western Allied Nations in the 
near future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, in Trade, Department of Commerce. These 
Brussels, has announced that six addi- plants are: 
Berial Plant name Location Principal wartime product 
No. 
33 | Fabrik Wolfratshausen der G.m. b. H. | Wolfratshausen, Bavaria Explosives. 
zur Verwertung Chemischer Erzeug- 
nisse 
35 | Versuchswerk Kaufering der Sprengs Kaulering, Bavaria Do. 
toff-Versuchs G.m. b. H 
50 | Heeres Munitionsanstalt St. Georgen St. Georgen/Traunstein, Ba- | Gas shell filling 
Varia 
122 | Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz A. G Ulm/Danube Trucks, busses, and fire engines. 
1223 | W. & W. Schenk Leichtguswerke K.G_| Maulbronn Aluminum and brass castings. 
1024 | Fabrik C lausthal der G. m. b. H. zur | Clausthal-Zellerfeld, Hannover.) High explosives and filling of 


Verwertung Chemische Erzeugnisse. 
1 Does not include that part of plant 


Only general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment, designed for peacetime produc- 
tion, will be available for reparations 
allocations from these plants. 


INVENTORY May BE EXAMINED 


The official inventories listing the 
equipment of these plants available for 
allocation as reparation may be examined 
during regular business hours in the 
office of the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 3053 Com- 
merce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not constitute 
an offer of sale. United States business 
firms and persons interested in the pos- 


bombs and shells 


used for production of fire-fighting apparatus and logging tractors. 


sible purchase of any items of equipment 
from these plants are invited to submit 
expressions of interest to the Department 
of Commerce. These will serve as a guide 
to this Government in determining 
whether any requests for allocation 
should be submitted on behalf of the 
United States. Such expressions of in- 
terest do not constitute a commitment 
to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and must be received by August 29, 1947. 
They should be accompanied by justify- 
ing data as indicated in the general an- 
nouncement headed “Reparations News,” 
published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issue of May 3, 1947. 
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(Continued from p. 26) 
ufacturers, according to a foreign trade 
publication. About 800 workers will be 
employed. 


Exports IN 1946, Brazil 


During 1946 Brazil exported 111 metric 
tons of cotton stockings (72 tons in 
1945) ; 35 tons of cotton wearing apparel 
(28); 23 tons of plain felt hats (36); 77 
tons of slk stockings (71); and 37 tons of 
rayon stockings (18). 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s 1946 tobacco harvest, which 
reached 1,156,007 kilograms (1 kilo- 
sram=2.2046 pounds), as compared 
with 823.442 kilograms in 1945, is an in- 
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dication of the increasing development 
noted in the Uruguayan tobacco indus- 
try. 

Importation of unmanufactured to- 
bacco reached 373,492 kilograms in the 
first quarter of 1947, as compared with 
252,484 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Cigarettes and cigars were imported 
in quantities of 53,223 and 1,371 kilo- 
grams, respectively, the principal coun- 
tries of origin being the United States 
and Canada for cigarettes; Cuba and 
Brazil for cigars. 


Waxes 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA WAX 


The United States was Brazil’s princi- 
pal customer for carnauba wax in 1946. 
Total exports of this material in that 
year amounted to 10,017 metric tons, 
valued at $24,603,300, according to sta- 
tistics of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance. The United States took 8,469 
tons, worth $20,220,000. 


Statistical Decisions 


Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 63 
Title 15—Commerce 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


SHIPPER’S EXPORT DECLARATIONS CURRENTLY 
IN USE 


Paragraph (e) of Section 30.7 is 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 30.7. Shipper’s Export Decla- 
rations— * * * 

(e) Shipper’s Export Declarations may 
be purchased for a nominal price from 
Collectors of Customs, Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, and the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Declarations may be printed by private 
parties provided they conform strictly to 
the official form in size, wording, color 
and arrangement, including the instruc- 
tions printed on the reverse side and also 
the Budget Bureau Approval Number 
printed in the upper right-hand corner 
on the face of the form. 

Paragraphs (f), (g), and (h) are added 
to section 30.7 to read as follows: 

(f) Commerce Form 7525—V (Shipper’s 
Export Declaration) (yellow) -is pre- 
scribed for use in declaring United States 
exports of domestic and foreign mer- 
chandise not provided for in paragraph 
(g) and (h) below. 

(g) Commerce Form 7525 DA-V (De- 
fense Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration) 
(white )is prescribed for use in declaring 
United States exports of domestic and 
foreign merchandise shipped: 


(1) Under the Lend-Lease Program 

(2) Under the U. N. R. R. A. Pro- 
gram 

(3) Under the program covering re- 
lief assistance to the people 
of countries devastated by war 

(4) Under the program to provide 
for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey 


(h) Commerce Form 7513 (Shipper’s 
Export Declaration for In-Transit 
Goods) (pink) is prescribed for use in 
reporting in-transit shipments as defined 
in sections 30.29 and 3037. Commerce 
Form 7513 should also be used for in- 
transit shipments of merchandise made 
under programs enumerated in para- 
graph (g) above. 

Foreign Commerce Statistical Deci- 
sions 31, 37, 38, 42, 45, 50, 53 and 55 are 
rescinded. 

(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U.S.C. 
22,601) 

J.C. Capt, 
Director. 
JULY 19, 1947. 





Sulfuric-Acid 
Industry’s Development 
in Latin America 


(Continued from p. 4) 


has been operating for many years and 
which sells most of its output. The other 
Was a contact plant in Quillota, which 
began production in 1946 for the first 
time. This plant sold only part of its 
output. A second chamber plant located 
in the Santiago area, and formerly oper- 
ating was not producing in 1946, and a 
second contact plant (in the Santiago 
area also) was being built in 1946. There 
was also a contact plant contemplated 
for construction at Vina del Mar, but 
production would not be possible until 
1948-49 at least, even if the project were 
eventually realized. 

Average annual production of the two 
plants operating in Santiago during 
1943-44-45 was about 3,161 metric tons 
of 78 percent acid and 846 metric tons 
of 93 percent acid. Total capacity of 
plants in Santiago and Quillota is prob- 
ably about 10,000 tons per year of 78 
percent acid. Demand in 1947-48 is ex- 
pected to increase 25 or 30 percent exclu- 
Sive of any new rayon plants that may 
require acid. The approximate use-pat- 
tern for sulfuric acid in 1946 was: rayon, 
30 percent; aluminum Salts, 30 percent; 
coal-tar dyes, 25 percent; miscellaneous, 
15 percent. 


Colombia 


Colombia’s first sulfuric-acid plant be- 
gan operating at Medellin in 1941. A 
contact plant, it has increased its rate 
of output somewhat since first starting 
operations, and was contemplating a 
further increase last year. A second 
contact plant was under construction in 
1946 at Barranquilla in connection with 
a rayon plant there. Recent informa- 
tion indicates that production of acid 
started toward the middle of 1947. 

Combined capacity of these plants is 
expected to exceed 9,000 metric tons per 
year if the second plant operates as 
planned. Average annual consumption 
from 1938 to 1942 was about 745 tons, 
with Germany and the United States the 
principal prewar suppliers. If produc- 
tion reaches the planned level, the coun- 
try will probably be self-sufficient. 


Cuba 


Toward the end of 1944, Cuba’s first 
sulfuric-acid plant was completed and 
began operations at Sagua la Grande. 
It is a contact plant and is supplying 
most of the Cuban requirements at pres- 
ent. A very high protective tariff had 
not entirely excluded United States ex- 
ports in 1945 and 1946. Before that time, 
the country received its requirements by 
tank-car shipments via sea-train from 
the southeastern United States. (See 
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LATIN 





AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES| 


Notre.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the doh 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to a dollar 
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United States exports prior to 1945— onsiderable proportion and in 1942 was 


shown in table on page 4—as a measure 
of the volume of consumption. 


Keuador 


Ecuador has no sulfuric-acid plants. 
Consumption approximates imports, 
which averaged 187 metric tons per year 
between 1941 and 1944, inclusive. The 
United States was the largest supplier 
in most years, but Argentina furnished a 


the largest source, providing 254 tons 
Sulfuric acid is used in leather tanning, 
textile dyeing and bleaching, mining, oil 
refining, and for miscellaneous purposes. 


Guatemala and El Salvador 


These two countries each had a local 
producer during the war, with output of 
about 300 to 400 pounds per day of rela- 
tively low-strength acid. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 


fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. 


py the Federal Reserve Board 


Department of Commerce, from rates reported 





Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation, 
1945 1946 June 1947 July 18, 
(annual) (annual) monthly) 1947 
alis Pound 

Australia Otficial *$3. 2280) 

bree *3.2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2000 $3. 2000 
Belgium I o *. 0229 (228 OO2S | 0228 
Neng Jollar 
Canada Otticial 9091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Free 9049 9329 Q159 9175 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 2087 | 2086 
France (metrop Nita Fran * O197 OOS4 OOS4 OOS4 
India Rupes s012 3016 3016 3016 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 S781 3775 | 3777 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2218 | 3. 2218 
Norway K ron * 2018 2016 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 0402 
South Africa Pound » G05 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. OO75 
Spain Peseta * OO1S O91S 0913 
Sweden Krona 2586 2783 2783 
Switzerland Franc *. 2436 2336 | 2336 
United Kingdor Pound | 

atl *4.03F0 ro ees 

Free *4. 0802 1. 0328 4.0272 | 4. 0271 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the r during hich quotations were certified 
a manufacturer who made a low-grade scurce of sulfur. A contact plant at 


acid in 1939 improved his product in 
that year and secured a larger portion 
of the country’s market in 1940-41. Im- 
ports dropped except for the high-purity 
grades, with the local product used 
chiefly in garages and leather tanneries 
Other industries consuming sulfuric acid 
are: textile, pharmaceutical, and water 


carbonating. Imports in 1938-41 were: 
lr yund 
From 1Y3s 1a 140 1941 
if ny ws4 On x" 
Unite “ lu s (6, O72 6, 2 
i l ( t iH, so2 6,0 


In E] Salvador, a factory began produc- 
tion in 1943, with capacity sufficient to 
supply the home market plus any prob- 
able demand from Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. Consuming industries include 
pharmaceuticals, alcoho] manufacture, 
tanneries, mining, and a hat factory. 


Mexico 


Although capacity of the seven sul- 
furic-acid plants in Mexico would pro- 
vide about 58,800 metric tons of 98-100 
percent acid, actual 1946 production 
probably did not exceed 32,560 tons be- 
cause of sporadic output of two plants 
Imports have seldom exceeded 200 tons 
per year, 

Of the seven plants existing in Mexico 
during 1946, two were chamber plants 
located in Mexico, D. F., but one of these 
has not been operating for some years. 
The other utilized its entire output in 
fertilizers. An important contact plant 
exists in Rosita, Coahuila, which uses 
sulfur dioxide from a zinc plant as its 
August 9, 1947 
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Tampico, Tamaulipas, and another at 
Minatitlan, Vera Cruz, operate sporadi- 
cally in conjunction with a Government- 
controlled petroleum company. A Gov- 
ernment explosives plant at Santa Fe has 
a contact plant which is expected to fur- 
nish some acid for industrial use. The 
seventh plant (contact) began opera- 
tions in February 1947. It is at San Luis 
Potosi, and output is expected to be used 
largely in fertilizers, 

Two contact plants are contemplated— 
one for Mexico, D. F., and the other else- 
where, which would use sulfur dioxide 
from natural gas and produce ammonium 
sulfate at the same locality. 

It is estimated that 33,416 short tons 
of sulfuric acid were consumed in 1945 
in the following proportions by grades: 
fuming (105 percent), 7,405 tons; chem- 
ically pure (98!. percent), 7,725 tons; 
reagent grade (98'2 percent), 38 tons; 
and industrial grade (93-95 percent), 18,- 
248 tons. Principal uses for the indus- 
trial grade are in mining, chemical manu- 
facture, textiles, fertilizers, and pharma- 
ceuticals. 


Peru 


One plant in Peru, owned and operated 
by a large mining firm, supplies most of 
the country’s acid requirements from its 
surplus capacity. Besides the refining of 
ores, the acid is used in making copper 
sulfate, insecticides, and other chemicals, 
in oil refining, and in various other minor 
processes. There are prospects of a new 
electrolytic zine plant, to be partly Gov- 
ernment-financed, and located at Chim- 
bote. This would supply byproduct sul- 
furic acid for fertilizer manufacture. At 
last reports, the project was a long way 
from realization. 


Uruguay 


Montevideo has one chamber plant 
which has supplied the major portion of 
the country’s needs for many years. It 
is an official entity created by law in 1912 
to manufacture and distribute chemical 
products essential to the Uruguayan 
economy. It expected to have a new 
contact plant in operation early in 1947 
which would supplement (and more than 
double) the former output of approxi- 
mately 15 tons per day of 78 percent acid. 

About 50 percent of the chamber-plant 
production is converted by the manufac- 
turer to superphosphate, aluminum sul- 
fate, copper sulfate, industrial acids, and 
other compounds. The remainder of the 
acid is utilized in galvanizing iron, tex- 
tiles, leather, soap, storage batteries, fer- 
tilizers, other chemicals, and explosives. 
There appears to be a market even larger 
than the combined capacities of the two 
plants. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela has no facilities for manu- 
facturing sulfuric acid. Its consumption 
is considered approximately equal to im- 
ports, which averaged 868 metric tons 
per year from 1939 to 1944, inclusive. 


Conclusion 


The table of United States exports on 
page 4 reveals quantities and values of 
sulfuric acid shipped to those American 
Republics which are not primarily self- 
sufficient in this commodity. In most 
cases, the acid supplied by the United 
States represents the major source for 
those countries, although in a few in- 
stances, such as that of Paraguay, it is 
likely that other countries also consti- 
tuted sources of supply, especially during 
the war years when United States ship- 


ping space was scarce. Argentina may 
have been a principal supplier at that 
time. 


As building plans of the individual 
countries materialize and local facilities 
make importations an unimportant 
source of supply, it is apparent that other 
countries will inevitably parallel the ex- 
ample of Cuba, whose imports reached 
a peak of 7,902,149 pounds in 1944 and 
dropped to a mere 506,728 pounds in 
1946. 


| Nore.—Concerning certain countries not 
discussed specifically in the foregoing para- 
graphs, it may be said that, so far as is 
known, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and the Republic 
of Panama have no production facilities; ex- 
ports from the United States during the war 
years probably constituted the major portion 
of their sulfuric-acid supplies (see table on 
page 4). In Paraguay, also, there is believed 
to be no production of sulfuric acid; con- 
sumption, undoubtedly small, was probably 
supplied by Argentina during the war period. ] 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
——— 


(Continued from p. 10) 


12’’ long x 6’’ long x 6’’ thick. A few samples 
are available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Iran—Esfandiar B. Yaganegi, 470 Av- 
enue Saadi, Tehran, desires purchase quota- 
tions on new or rebuilt printing-press equip- 
ment for 8-page newspaper (14’’ x 191,4’’), 
having daily circulation of 20,000 to 40,000; 
also, new or rebuilt engraving machinery for 
reproducing newspaper illustrations. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


44. Canada—Hyland Motors Ltd. 2673 
Yonge Street, Toronto 12, Ontario, seek agen- 
cies for power-operated lawn mowers and 
hand cultivators. 

45. Canada—Petrolia Motor Sales, Petrolia, 
Ontario, seek agencies for men’s, women’s, 
boys’, and girls’ bicycles, and for all sizes of 
automobile and truck casings and inner 
tubes. 

46. Denmark—Frank Bjerregaard, Foraars- 
vej 14, Charlotteniund, seeks agency 
trucks. 

47. England—Mrs. M. M. Bloch (Mirimar), 
9 Oakleigh Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey, desires 


for 


agency for women’s street, evening, and 
sportswear. 
48. England—Ralph O. Nettleton (Ponda 


Puzzle Products), 2 Elford Street, Hastings, 
Sussex, seeks agency for toys, games, juvenile 
books, and novelties. 

49. France—Jean-Henri Dessignet, 1, rue 
des Bourguignons, Bois-Colombes (Seine). 
desires to represent an American firm deal- 
ing in coal. 

50. France—Laboratoires S. I. T. S. A., 15. 
due des Champs, Asnieres (Seine), wishes 
to represent manufacturers of chemical 
products. 

51. Italy—British Agencies (Overseas 
Trade) Ltd., 8 Piazza San Marco, Florence, 
seeks agency for pine resin and for coconut, 
palm, and other oils used in manufacturing 
soap. 

52. Mezico—Luis Trevino Gomez, Reforma 
12 Despacho 614, Mexico, D. F., seeks agencies 
for the following commodities: Steel mill 
products, such as ingots, bars, and billets: 
industrial chemicals, such as caustic soda, 
soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, chromates; 
fats and oils; paper; hardwood lumber. 

53. Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt & 
Co., P. O. Box 376, Fischers’ Buildings, Port 
Elizabeth, desires agencies for the following 
commodities: Hard board, insulating wall 
board, and vulcanized fiber; aluminum cor- 
rugated sheets; refined and semi-refined 
paraffin wazes, white mineral oils, and cere- 
sine wares; barbed wire and galvanized 
(plain) wire. 

54. Union of South Africa—Van’'s Concrete 
Products (Pty.) Ltd., 258 Potgieter Street, 
Pretoria, Transvaal, seeks agencies for 
plumbing sundries, such as W. C. pans, cis- 
terns, sinks, baths, basins, taps, overflows, 
piping; paints; glazed wall tiling; tools; 
hardware; electric lighting plants for farm 
houses. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial] Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
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merce Field Offices. 
list for each country. 


The price is $1 a 


Advertising Media—Bolivia. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—China. 
Medicinal and _ Toilet-Preparation 
porters and Dealers—Morocco. 
Motor-Vehicles Importers 
Argentina. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Hungary. 

Seed and Bulb Importers 
Growers, and Exporters 


Im- 
and Dealers— 


and Dealers, 
Argentina. 





Industrial Research 
Advances in Australia 
and New Zealand 


(Continued from p 


i) 


The Plant Diseases Division of the 
D. S. I. R. has produced, tested, and 
turned over to the New Zealand Fruit- 
growers’ Federation large numbers of 
fruit-tree stocks. These will be multi- 
plied and issued as certified stocks, 
thereby providing trees of known quality 
for New Zealand’s orchards. 

The Plant Chemistry Laboratory and 
the Plant Diseases Division are investi- 
gating antibiotics, particularly their 
value in controlling plant and animal 
diseases. These two divisions are also 
exploring New Zealand flora in a search 
for possible new useful strains of anti- 
biotics. 

The problem of yellow-leaf disease of 
phormium is being dealt with by Plant 
Diseases, Botany, and Soil Survey Divi- 
sions of the Department. The new in- 
formation thus gathered regarding the 
propagation of phormium and the estab- 
lishment and management of phormium 
plantations, as well as concerning the 
detailed economic characteristics of each 
variety now in use, will be used to place 
the phormium industry on a sounder 
basis in the future. 

Various branches of the Department 
have been conducting researches on the 
use and application under New Zealand 
conditions of many of the newer chemi- 
cal materials produced abroad, such as 
the insecticides DDT and Gammexane, 
and the weed killer, Sinox. 

The Dairy Research Institute is work- 
ing primarily on problems of quality and 
manufacture—influence of feed, season, 
starters, and manufacturing processes on 
the fats, proteins, and carbohydrates of 
butter and cheese. 


New Industries Developed 


New Zealand has gained two new in- 
dustries as a result of the need for linen 
flax in airplane fabrics, parachute har- 
ness, fire hose, canvas, and other vital 
war material. 

At the request of the British Govern- 
ment, investigations were begun in 1936 








(Continued from p. 18) 


Cement: Duty-free Importation (Con. 
tinued.—The duty-free importation of port. 
land cement into Venezuela, subject to prigy 
authorization from the Ministry of Financ 
for each shipment, will be continued unt 
December 31, 1947, by virtue of resolution No, 
255 of the Ministry of Finance, published jp 
the Gaceta Oficial of June 27, 1947. This 
action represents a continuation of an ey. 
emption from duty which has been in effect 
since December 7, 1942, as a means of facijjj. 
tating the importation of cement for ge 
in building and highway construction, 

[For previous announcements of extension 
of duty-free privilege, see FoREIGN Commence 
WEEKLY for August 31, 1946, and February 8, 
1947. | 





ee 


by the D. S. I. R. and the Department 
of Agriculture. The growing of linen 
fiber flax was established on a commer. 
cial basis in 1940-41. Exports of fiber 
and tow amounted in 1943 to 51,895 
hundredweight, valued at £446,337 and 
in the following year to 54,288 hundred. 
weight, valued at £511,758. 

In addition to assisting Great Brit- 
ain—which normally imported 90 percent 
of its requirements—local spinners in 
New Zealand were supplied with fiber 
for sewing and seaming twines and other 
products. 

Control of the linen-flax industry has 
passed to the New Zealand Flax Cor- 
poration, constituted in 1945, which will 
be concerned with the growing, harvest- 
ing, and processing of linen-flax straw up 
to the fiber stage. Six factories will be 
retained and operated by the Corpora- 
tion. 

A spinning factory at Dunedin is 
planned. Various kinds of threads for 
the footwear and tailoring trades, seam- 
ing twine, ham cords, and a wide range 
of other cordage will be produced, as well 
as yarn for weaving canvas, fire hose, 
and other fabrics. 

The growing of flax naturally led to 
the establishment of a linseed-oil-pro- 
ducing plant in New Zealand. More than 
1,000,000 gallons of oil had been produced 
by this plant by the end of 1946—a wel- 
come addition to supplies which are far 
below demand. 


|Eptror’s NOTE 
of articles on 


The fourth in this group 
industrial research in the 
various countries of the British Common- 
wealth (studies on developments in the 
United Kingdom and in India, respectively, 
were published some months ago) will appear 
several weeks from now and will discuss the 
expanding role of research in connection with 
the industries of our northern neighbor, 
Canada. A fifth and concluding article, 
scheduled for an issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEFKLY still further in the future, will take 
up the meaning of industrial research to the 
developing economic activities of the Union 
of South Africa and various colonies of the 
British Commonwealth. | 
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Paper From Rye Straw and 
Esparto Grass: German 
Methods Described 


German processes for making paper 
out of rye straw and esparto grass are 
described in one of two British reports 
on the German papermaking industry 
now on sale by the Office of Technical 
services, Department of Commerce. 
Rye-straw and esparto-grass paper was 
made at the J. W. Zanders paper mill at 
Bergisch Gladbach, near Cologne, one of 
91 large papermaking and paper-ma- 
chinery manufacturing plants visited by 
a team from the British Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Sub-Committee. 

The report covers a cross-section of the 
German papermaking industry and gives 
data on manufacturing processes used in 
making every type of paper including tis- 
sue, newsprint, high-grade rag, wrapping 
and packing papers, and cardboard. The 
investigators saw no significant new de- 
velopments in papermaking, but several 
plants used novel methods and a number 
of improvements were planned by paper- 
mill machinery manufacturers. 

At the Zanders mill and also at the 
Hugo Albert Schoeller mill at Duren, the 
team found novel tumbling cookers or 
boilers utilized for boiling the rye straw. 
The straw was cut into half-inch pieces 
and fed into these boilers which rotated 
on their short axis at about one revolu- 
tion per minute. The Zanders tumblers 
were of about 850-pound size. Caustic 
soda only was used for cooking at about 
14 to 16 percent strength. Both paper 
mills maintained a pressure of about 90 
pounds per square inch in the boilers. A 
drawing of the tumbling boiler or “‘sturz- 
kocher” as it was called, as used at the 
Zanders mill, is included in the report. 

The report contains sketches and dia- 
grams of various machinery used in the 
paper mills. 

The second report contains short ac- 
counts of visits to 12 plants in the Leip- 
zig area. Manufacture of straw pulp by 
the sulfate process is described. The re- 
port also contains a short mention of a 
German packaging institute and de- 
scribes experiments made there in meas- 
uring the rate of transmission of odorif- 
erous substances through papers with a 
view to determining their efficiency as 
protective materials for wrapping but- 
ter, cheese, and the like. 

Orders for the reports, PB-75876 (Ger- 
man Papermaking Industry; 173 pages, 
diagrams, drawings; microfilm, $4; 
photostat, $12) and PB—75834 (Pulp and 
Paper Industry in the Leipzig Area; 18 
pages; microfilm, $1; photostat, $2) 
should be sent to the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and should be ac- 
companied by check or money order, pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United 
States, 
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Commercial Air Service To 
Ceylon Initiated by BOAC 


The British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion (BOAC) has initiated commercial 
service into Ceylon. Using Handley- 
Page-Halton aircraft equipped to carry 
10 passengers, the air line offers weekly 
service in each direction between London 
and Colombo, Ceylon. 

The 6,400-mile route is by way of Castel 
Benito, Cairo, Basra, and Karachi. 
Planes leave the United Kingdom on 
Mondays, and depart from Colombo on 
Saturdays, The single fare is £148 
($596.44); the round-trip fare is £266 
($1,071.98). 





New Breakfast-Food Industry 
Established in Chile 


The manufacture of puffed-cereal 
breakfast foods in Chile has, for the first 
time, been successfully attempted by a 
former Chilean diplomat who, during his 
sojourn in the United States, took the 
opportunity of visiting plants engaged 
in the manufacture of these products 
and of purchasing the necessary machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Puffed rice, wheat, corn, and oats al- 
ready are on the market in quantities 
that average 1,000 packages, of 4.2 net 
ounces each, per day. The product itself 
and the manner in which it is presented 
to the public are similar in every respect 
to United States products, except as re- 
gards trade names for which appropriate 
local expressions have been used. Al- 
though it is too early to report on con- 
sumer reaction, the product has been 
favorably received by distributors and 
dealers. 

The manufacturer says that there are 
no exclusive patent rights on the manu- 
facture of this type of breakfast food 
and that consequently his industry is 
entirely independent of foreign license 
control. He is contemplating purchasing 
additional machinery for the manufac- 
ture of flaked cereals as well. In this 
connection, he will welcome whatever 
offers may be forthcoming from United 
States manufacturers. 

The growth of this industry may be 
expected to curtail the exportation of 
United States breakfast foods to Chile, 
inasmuch as applications to import com- 
modities which may be substituted by 
articles of local origin are generally 
“turned down” in accordance with the 
Government program to alleviate the 
acute shortage of dollar exchange which 
Chile is now experiencing. 


Swedish Fair in Goteborg: Many 
Novelties in Hard-Metal Field 


The 30th Swedish Fair was held in 
Goteborg the end of May. Sweden’s iron 
and steel industry has long been one of 
the pioneers in the hard-metal fleld, and 
a great many novelties in that line were 
shown, says the American-Swedish Naws 
Exchange. The Sandvik Co. offered 
dentist’s drills which, thanks to tips of 
Coromant hard metal, keep their sharp- 
ness “500 times longer than ordinary 
ones.” There were also rock drills with 
tips of the same material. A number of 
similar products were exhibited by the 
Fagersta Co. Tests made by this con- 
cern assertedly show that, while it took 
ordinary drills 20 hours to reach a depth 
of 130 feet in a mine, only 7 hours were 
required with drills tipped with their 
Seco metal. The company also demon- 
strated frame saws for stone, with the 
teeth coated with hard metal. These 
had a cutting capacity of about 2,000 
millimeters an hour. 

In the machinery section, the Atlas 
Diesel Co. exhibited pneumatic and elec- 
tric tools, the L. M. Ericsson and Hugin 
companies displayed their latest models 
of cash registers, the Malcus Holmquist 
Co. their big grinding machines, and the 
AGA Co. new types of transformers for 
the charging of batteries. The transport 
exhibits included the Volvo Co.’s latest 
models of passenger cars, trucks, and 
tractors, while the State Railways dem- 
onstrated their extensive electrification, 
which has resulted in a great increase in 
traffic capacity. A big model of the 
Swedish-American Line’s new passenger 
liner Stockholm, which is now being 
completed at the Gdétavergen yard in 
Goteborg, also attracted much interest. 

Sweden being one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of wallboards and similar 
products, there was also a large selection 
of old and new types of such materials, 
as well as of windows, doors, and other 
building fixtures of new designs. 





New Rule Regarding 


Export Licenses 


Effective July 29, no export license may 
be used to clear shipments against orders 
recceived by the licensee after the date of 
the license, the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, has 
announced. 

Therefore, any exporter who holds a 
license not covered by firm orders ante- 
dating the license must return it to the 
Office of International Trade for amend- 
ment. 

This action is one of several being 
taken by the Office of International 
Trade in a step to prevent the unauthor- 
ized use of export licenses, the agency 
announced. 
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U. S. Petroleum Import 
Prospects Analyzed 


Although there has been a gradual! in- 
crease in imports of petroleum, it is not 
likely that the United States will ever 
have to import a major share of its needs, 
the Department of Commerce said on 
July 31. 

If domestic petroleum production were 
to become inadequate, the United States 
would be able to meet the deficit by man- 
ufacturing a sufficient volume of liquid 
fuels from nonpetroleum sources. 

These conclusions are contained in a 
report entitled “United States Petroleum 
Import Prospects,” published by the De- 
partment of Commerce and prepared by 
R. L. Trisko of the Fuels and Lubricants 
Section, Office of International Trade. 

It may be temporarily necessary to re- 
sort to larger imports to fill deficits until 
the future of the domestic crude-oil in- 
dustry becomes clearer than it is now and 
until manufacture of synthetic fuels can 
be accomplished, according to the report. 

The oil industry is putting an unprece- 
dented volume of capital and energy into 
finding new oil and is preparing the 
groundwork for development of alterna- 
tive domestic sources of liquid fuels as a 
hedge against not finding new oil. 

The author regards as unrealistic the 
predictions that the United States will 
be importing half of its petroleum needs 
within 20 years, but he examines the im- 
plications if such a development were to 
come about. 

In discussing the principle alternative 
sources of liquid fuels, namely natural 
gas, shale oil, and coal, the report says 
it would be a mistake to conclude that 
any one or a combination of these would 
ever displace crude petroleum. However, 
they are likely to become increasingly 
important as a supplement to our liquid- 
fuels supply if the domestic crude indus- 
try enters a period of permanent stabili- 
zation or decline. 

There are limitations to the supply of 
natural gas for conversion to liquid fuels, 
but similar limitations do not apply to 
the sources of shale oil and coal, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The coal industry has the ability to 
produce coal for synthesis in addition to 
that produced for present uses. Excess 
capacity is one of the traditional eco- 
nomic problems of the coal industry. If 
a further increase in capacity was de- 
sirable, it could be obtained by opening 
new mines and by increasing produc- 
tivity in the mines now operating. 

Reserves of shale are about five times 
as large as proved crude-oil reserves. 
They offer the disadvantage of being in 
the Rocky Mcuntain region away from 
the large consuming areas. 

Examining the cost of producing liquid 
fuel from gas, coal, and shale, the author 
Says estimates indicate that gasoline 
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from coal could be made and sold at the 
plant at from $3.78 to $4.62 a barrel and 
from natural gas at from $2.94 to $3.57, 
including an allowance of 63 cents profit 
per barrel. This compares with March 
refinery gasoline prices of from $3.05 to 
$3.57 a barrel. It is estimated that gaso- 
line can now be produced from natural 
gas at a cost competitive with that made 
from petroleum. 

Commercial development of liquid fuel 
from coal and shale depends on the solu- 
tion of numerous technological and com- 
mercial problems, including the market- 
ing of products and byproducts not ob- 
tained through the refining of crude 
petroleum. 

The cost of oil imported into the United 
States varies according to the country in 
which the oil is produced, the circum- 
stances of the importing company— 
whether a parent company or non-affili- 
ated firm—the transportation facilities 
that are used, and the current tariff pol- 
icy of the United States. Tanker rates 
are abnormally high at present. 

The report finds that when an importer 
is a parent company which directly or 
indirectly receives the benefits of low- 
cost foreign production, and when the 
most economical transportation methods 
are used, foreign oil can be brought into 
the country at an appreciable saving over 
the cost of similar quality oils produced 
domestically. However, the quantity of 
oil available abroad is and will be limited. 

In addition, the author says that future 
costs and other conditions of ownership 
and production abroad are surrounded 
with uncertainties which, from a purely 
business point of view, are discouraging 
to excessive imports. 

[Fuller details may be obtained from the 
report itself which is published as Industrial 
Reference Service, Volume 5, Part 11, No. 2, 
July 1937. Copies may be purchased for 5 
cents each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C., or from Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. | 





Tourist Coupons Protect 


Visitors to Austria From 
Black-Market Prices 


To protect visitors from black-market 
prices, safeguard the national currency 
from catastrophic inflation and the food 
supply from depletion, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment now issues coupons (‘Leistungs- 
ticket) to foreign visitors up to 80 per- 
cent of the value of the schillings they 
receive when they change their money at 
cfficial places of exchange. 

Corresponding, not to currency but to 
ration points, these coupons may be 
used to pay supplementary hotel bills, 
such as bar bills, a coupon point being 
surrendered for each schilling of the bill. 
Prices are rigidly controlled in the hotels 
Included in Austria’s official tourist 
project. 


German Paint Industry: Data on 
Formulas and Processes Available 


A commercial and technical survey oy 
the German paint industry, including 
information on formulas and manufae. 
turing processes, is contained ina report 
now on sale by the Office of Technica 
Services, Department of Commerce. 

The report, based on the work of 
team of investigators of the British Ip. 
telligence Objectives Sub-Committee, 
covers the processing of drying oils, ure. 
thane oils, emulsion-type coatings, fip. 
ishes for vehicles, wood finishes, indys. 
trial finishes, and manufacturing anq 
testing methods. The team visited 27 
German plants. 

The investigators found that the use 
of substitute materials extending over g 
number of years had given rise in some 
cases to a reduction of quality in the fin. 
ish though not always of performance 
value. 

Owing to the shortage of linseed oj 
and other drying oils, the German paint 
industry during the war utilized emul. 
sion-type coatings extensively for cam- 
ouflage purposes, walls and _ ceilings, 
building interiors and exteriors, and for 
most other civilian requirements. Emul- 
sion paints were little used in Germany 
before the war 

A constituent of some of the more im- 
portant emulsion paints was a series of 
polyvinyl acetate resins made by I. G 
Farben at Hoechst and sold under the 
trade name “Mowilith.” In emulsified or 
dispersed form the resin can be used as 
a paint medium drying by evaporation 
and giving, in certain circum- 
tough, adherent films which 
have particular value as interior and ex- 


only 
stances, 


terior protective coating the report 
states 
Mowilith dispersions were manufac- 


tured in increasing quantities during the 
war and finally reached a production of 
1,090 tons per month. About 700 tons 
a month were used in the manufacture of 
artificial leather and the remainder for 
paint, textile, paper, and other uses. 

One of the most interesting and prom- 
ising developments, the investigators re- 
port, was the application of the urethane 
reaction to drying-oil systems. B2cause 
of the shortages of drying oils, the manu- 
facture of urethane oils did not advance 
beyond the research stage. Urethane, 
formed by a reaction of an isocyanate 
with an alcohol, was discovered by Wurtz 
in 1848 The Germans experimented 
with isocyanates, and results surpassed 
their expectations 

Urethane oils are quick-drying and 
harden rapidly. The oils have excellent 
pigment-binding properties, high resist- 
ance to swelling in water, are resistant to 
acids and alkalis, have a low wood pene- 
tration, and give gloss finishes with 4 
minimum of coats. The report gives Ge- 
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tails on the preparation of these ure- 
thane Oils. 

The report also gives the formulas and 
methods used in manufacturing ‘“Sham- 
bit,” & corrosion-resisting coating com- 
position developed by I. G. Farben at 
tudwigshafen and Oppau. Two other 
processes, the “Samka” process, a novel 
method of heating used in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic resins, and the “Ate- 
phen” lacquer system, used for the prep- 
aration of chemically resistant linings 
for metal tanks, are also described in the 
report. 

An abstract of an original and unpub- 
lished work by H. P. Kaufman and M. C. 
Keller, entitled “On the Occurence of 
Parimaric Acid and Acetic Acid in the 
Oilseed of Balsamaces” and a report re- 
ceived from the British Paint Research 
Station at Teddington on samples of 
urethane oils from I. G. Farben at Lever- 
kusen are included in appendixes. A 
drawing and two diagrams illustrate the 
Vogele two-roller and three-roller mills. 

Orders for the report PB—66130 (Jn- 
vestigation of the German Paint Indus- 
try; 129 pages; photos, diagrams; photo- 
stat, $9; microfilm, $3) should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should be accom- 
panied by check or money order, payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States 





Export-Import Bank Announces 
Project Credits to Austria 


The Export-Import Bank announced 
July 31 that it has approved the estab- 
lishment of credits totalling $13,005,000 
to finance imports into Austria of ur- 
gently needed materials and equipment 
for selected enterprises in Austria. 

The credits, which will be guaranteed 
by the Austrian Government, are to be 
extended to two Austrian banks, the 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein and the Laen- 
derbank. They will be used to finance 
eight projects covering the minimum 
import requirements of specified enter- 
prises in the following fields: alloy steel, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 
non-ferrous metals, machinery and ve- 
hicles, and chemicals. 

The products of these enterprises are 
not only urgently needed in Austria but 
are also in strong demand in European 
and world export markets, thereby af- 
fording reasonable assurance that for- 
eign exchange will be available to service 
the obligations to the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Of the total of $13,005,000, $8,400,000 
is allocated for the purchase of mate- 
‘als and $4,605,000 for the purchase of 
capital goods. Credits for materials are 
repayable over a period of 334 years and 
credits for capital equipment over a 
period of 7 years. 
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Cordage-Supply Situation As 
Seen by State Department 


There was a serious shortage of binder 
and baler twine for the 1946 United 
States harvest. In order to avoid a simi- 
lar situation in 1947, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration took steps to in- 
sure sufficient twine. Fiber bought under 
the Mexican and Portuguese African 
contracts was allocated for binder- and 
baler-twine production. In addition, 
CPA recommended that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation buy 30,000,000 
pounds of Mexican or Cuban binder 
twine. Against this recommendation 
RFC contracted for 22,500,000 pounds 
of Mexican binder twine. Low grades of 
abaca are being used in American mills 
for these twines. Notwithstanding, the 
1947 prospects indicate a continuing 
shortage, and difficulties in meeting 
these requirements will probably con- 
tinue until Javanese or some other fiber 
production increases the over-all world 
production within the reach of demand, 
says the Department of State in a re- 
cently released study. 

Rope requirements no longer present 
a serious problem because Philippine 
abaca is becoming available in quanti- 


ties sufficient to meet the American 
demand. 
The necessity of adequate and ac- 


cessible supplies for our maritime, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural economies in 
both war and peace is clearly recognized. 
The Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act was passed by Congress 
on July 23, 1946, as an amendment to 
the act of June 7, 1939. By reason of 
the continuing civilian deficiency no 
fiber has been stockpiled under this au- 
thority since the end of the war, but 
consideration has been given to the 
various methods by which it may be 
done; namely, storage of either raw fiber 
or rope, or the maintenance of certain 
Western Hemisphere plantations as 
living sources of supply. 





Surinam Lumber Used 
Successfully in Holland 


For the last several months the 
Netherlands furniture and woodworking 
industries have been using with success 
many types of Surinam wood, which is 
now being shipped to Holland in increas- 
ing quantities, says the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in New York. 
Triplex factories, which before the war 
used African okume wood exclusively, 
now are experimenting with two Surinam 
woods, namely “possentrie” and ‘“ba- 
boon’’—especially the latter sort. 

Several Surinam hardwoods, such as 
krappa, locus, bolletrie, and others, are 
proving satisfactory for the manufacture 


of furniture and floors, while other types, 
such as brownheart, basra, and mora, are 
used for the repair of quay walls in Rot- 
terdam, damaged locks and similar proj- 
ects for which long piles are needed. 
The West Indies hardwood is resistant to 
the pile worm which can do so much 
harm to underwater piles. 

The first shipment of Surinam lum- 
ber—100 tons—arrived in Holland in 
February 1946, and since then imports 
have increased steadily, despite several 
handicaps, such as lack of shipping space 
and shortage of coal. The total quantity 
of lumber shipped from Surinam to Hol- 
land during 1946 was 37,000 tons, and it 
is hoped that during 1947 export will be 
increased to 8,000 tons per month. (Be- 
fore the war Netherlands imports of 
African okume wood also was 8,000 tons 
monthly.) 

For the present, the Surinam trees are 
being shipped uncut, so that the shipping 
space they require is out of balance to 
their weight, while there is also too much 
wastage in the Dutch factories. It is 
planned, however, to establish plants in 
Surinam which will dry, saw, plane and 
glue the lumber before shipment. This 
will considerably reduce the price and 
enable the Surinam lumber to compete 
with African and European imports. 

The Netherlands, although always a 
lumber-importing country because of its 
comparatively small forest areas, now has 
greater lumber needs than ever because 
of reconstruction requirements and be- 
cause thousands of acres of woods were 
cut down during the war when the 
Netherlands was forced to produce close 
to 8,000,000 cubic feet from the coun- 
try’s own resources, twice as much as was 
produced in normal times. The Nether- 
lands Government is now encouraging 
reforestation by granting a subsidy of 50 
percent of the cost, while the Govern- 
ment Forestry Department is assisting in 
the designing and planting of new woods. 





Burlap-Bag Scarcity Jeopardizes 
Brazil’s 1947 Harvests 


The acute shortage of burlap bags now 
prevailing in Brazil is expected to result 
in serious losses to the nation’s agricul- 
tural output when gathering of the har- 
vests gets under way, says the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau. 

At least 30,000,000 additional burlap 
bags are required immediately, yet the 
country’s weaving and spinning indus- 
tries, which manufacture these bags, are 
operating nowhere near their full ca- 
pacity. The principal reason for this 
situation is the difficult transportation 
snarl which Brazil has got to hurdle 
when getting its jute from the Amazon 
to its processing factories in the south 
and the northeast. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH. Chairman 
American Bureau ef Shipping 
New York, Vv. 

J. E. SLATER, Vice Chairman 
American Export Lines, Inc. 

New York, 

RALPH J. CHANDLER, Vice Chairmap 
Matson Navigation Company 
Les Angetes, Cali. 

R. R. ADAMS 
Grace Line 
BENN BARBER 
Waterman Steamship Corp. 
THEODORE BRENT 
Mississippi rie. Ce. 

Cc. W. BRYAN, 


Federal en & Mond Deek Co. 
GEORGE W. CODRINGTON 
~~ B Motors a0. 

Ww. H. COLLINS 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
THOS. W. DRENNEN 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 

Maryiand i “ ee 

2 OBER i 1END 

Nerdbera A. Ce 
JOHN F. GEHA 
American Export Lines 
ROBERT W. GROVES 

Strachan Shipping Company 
J. J. HALLORAN 

C. H. Sprague & Son Co, 
BASIL HARRIS 
United States Lines Company 
B. B. HOWARD 

Standard Oil Co. of N. 
Ww. GEO. HUNTINGTON 

Harbor Marine Contracting Ce. 

R. I. INGALLS 

agalls Shi ey & Corporation 

J 


H 
The Babcock & Wilcox Ce, 
MAYNARD A. LASWELL 
C-0-Two Fire Equip. Co. 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Ine. 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS. JR, 
Seas Shipping Company 
HARMON LEWIS 
Alcoa Steamship Ce., Ine. 

. RUSSELL LUTZ 
American President Lines 
JOSEPH T. LYKES 
Lykes Brothers S$. S. Company. Ine. 
HENRY F. MARKWALTER 
Luckenbach S.-S. Ce. 

T. J. MeCARTHY 
— hy Steamship Ce. 
AMES C. MERRILL 
n,m Dry Dock Company 
JOSEPH A. MOORE, Jr 
Mocre Dry Dock Company 
w. B. arg 
Bath tron orks Corp. 
MAURICE WNICHOLLS 
Kaiser Compeny, Inc 
Cc. J. PANNILL 
Radiomarine Corp. of America 
L. D. PARMELEE 
AGW! Steamship Lines, Inc. 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
Carswell Marine Associaics, Inc. 
CHARLES H. C. PEARSALL 
AGWI Steamship Lines, Inc 
JOHN G. PEW 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
HENRY H. REED 


Insurance Co. of North America 
JOHN D. REILLY 
Tedd Shipyards Corporatien 
H. HARRIS ROBSON 
United Fruit Company 
JOSEPH V. SANTRY 
Combustion Engineering Ce. 

T. A. SCOTT 
Merritt-Chapman & Seott Corporation 
H. GERRISH SMITH 
Shipbuilders Counei! of America 
ALBERT F. STOLL 
Russell & Stoll Co. 

Vv. J. SUDMAN 
Black my Steamship Corp. 
FRANK J. TAYLO 
American Merchant Marine Institute, Ine 
ARTHUR M. TODE 
Propeller Club of the United States 
Cc. H. WEAVER 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
Pope & Talbot, Inc. 

0. B. WHITAKER 
Sperry oT Co. 

A. T. WOOD 
Wilson Transit Company 





The American Merchant ar 
for Trade, Travel and Defense 


HE American Merchant Marine Conference, sponsored by The Pro- 

peller Club of the United States in conjunction with its Twenty-first 
Annual Convention, will be held in New York, October 15, 16 and 17th, 
1947, 

The Conference theme will be “The American Merchant Marine for 
Trade, Travel and Defense.” Problems of vital importance to the Amer- 
ican Marine Industry growing out of the period of world reconstruction 
and the rehabilitation of our domestic and foreign trade will be presented 
und discussed by recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate 
the experience and wisdom of outstanding leadership upon subjects of 
utmost importance affecting the future of the American Merchant 
Marine. 

Panel Discussion meetings will be held on October 15. 16 and 17th; 
the Main Conference Session on Thursday afternoon, October 16th; 
Propeller Club Convention Session on Friday, October 17th; and on the 
evening of that date, the annual American Merchant Marine Conference 
Banguet. 

The necessity for coordinated and constructive effort is more 
apparent today than ever before Your help and participation are 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American Mer- 
chant Marine as an essential factor in the national defense and our 
economic welfare Arrange now to attend the American Merchant 
Marine Conference and to take part in this important annual gathering 
of the American Marine Industry. 














AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — NEW YORK 
October 15, 16 and 17th, 1947 








For Complete Details and Advance Program, Address 


The Propeller Club of the United States 


National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place - New York 4, N. Y. 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Honorary President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 
J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Merchant Marine 
Conference 


LEWIS D. PARMELEE, National President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 
HARMON LEWIS, Chairman 


Conference Committees 
Port of New York 
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